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I. HENRY VII: A RESTATEMENT 


By G. R. ELTON 
Clare College, Cambridge 


IN a vigorously argued paper, Mr J. P. Cooper has attacked my interpretation 
of Henry VII’s reign.! If the point at issue were only Mr Cooper’s view of 
my methods and scholarship—or, for that matter, my view of his—I should 
feel neither justified nor inclined to trouble anyone again with these problems. 
But Mr Cooper is almost as much concerned to prove Henry VII rapacious 
as he is sure that I am wrong; and the truth about Henry VII’s government 
deserves all the elucidation it may need. If, therefore, I reluctantly recur to 
an argument in which I have already had an extended say, it is because I 
believe Mr Cooper to be in error on a matter of first-rate importance; I hope 
to show that he has arrived at a mistaken view from partial, and partially 
misinterpreted, evidence. In a field in which things are far from clear or 
straightforward this is neither surprising nor shocking; it is more discon- 
certing to find that one who so readily chastises others for their supposed 
failings should himself be strangely inclined to inaccuracy in discussing other 
people’s views and even in transcribing documents.” A self-appointed hound 
of heaven ought to be more precise in his quest. 


I 


I must once again state the purpose of my earlier article. I wished to show, 
in the first place, that modern research had demonstrated how intensive 
Henry VII’s fiscal policy was in the years before 1504, so that it was no 
longer right to see in that year a serious deterioration from strictness to 
rapacity, from legality to illegality. Secondly—and secondarily—I suggested 


1G. R. Elton, ‘Henry VII: Rapacity and Remorse’, Historical }. 1, 21 ff.; J. P. Cooper, 
‘Henry VII’s Last Years Reconsidered’, ibid. 11, 103 ff. These two articles will be referred 
to by their authors’ names only. All MSS. cited here (except original acts of Parliament) 
are at the P.R.O. 

* E.g. the line and a half quoted from Acts. ..of the Mercers in Cooper, n. 36, contains six 
errors; the last paragraph on p. 121 contains seven and fails to mark an omitted passage; 
the paragraph from the Great Chronicle on p. 107 omits two words and totals fifteen errors 
in under eight lines. These inaccuracies do not distort the sense, but Mr Cooper’s penchant 
for cutting his quotations occasionally does even that. Thus when he says (n. 26) that my 
question with respect to the advice offered by legal counsel—to agree rather than to risk trial— 
is superfluous, he achieves his effect by reducing my remark by half. I asked whether this 
advice was due to accused’s patent guilt or to the fact that the trial was rigged (the point 
omitted by Mr Cooper), and the double question retains its point even if counsel were afraid 
to speak in the cause. 


I HJ Iv 
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that the older view of the king’s last years as a period of extortion and greed 
was greatly exaggerated. As the title of his article indicates, Mr Cooper is 
almost exclusively concerned with my minor premise: he seeks to re-establish 
something like the traditional view of the Empson and Dudley era in order 
to show that a deterioration had set in. For this he claims the support of 
expert opinion, though he allows me Professor Thorne. But when he quotes 
Miss Brodie to the effect that ‘that such a policy must have been oppressive 
and sometimes unjust is probably true’, he does not refer to her careful 
justification of the king’s policy, in a long passage which immediately follows.* 
His citation from Mr Bell seems off the point: no one doubts that the yield 
of Henry VII’s resources increased, a fact which proves nothing as to the 
justice of his dealings. As for Professor Richardson, the passage chosen by 
Mr Cooper misrepresents him.* It begins with the words ‘this® new policy 
was put into operation sometime between 1503 and 1505 ®’, and no one reading 
them in the context of Mr Cooper’s article can suppose them to refer to 
anything but a change in fiscal policy. In fact—as the five lines represented in 
Mr Cooper’s quotation by three dots make plain—the new policy in question 
was one of administrative rearrangement, a change from casual to more 
organized methods in government. The reader may determine whether 
Mr Richardson’s views are fairly to be judged from a passage which mentions 
‘outstanding instances of flagrant miscarriages of justice’, or whether attention 
should not be paid to such wider-ranging verdicts as these: 

. ..recognisances and obligations. ..represent neither a departure from the regular 
chamber policy nor a change in the developing administrative techniques. An 
analysis of the records of the chamber. ..does not show the results to have been 
either excessive or unduly exploitative. 

To brand all these agents as extortioners, as earlier historians have done, is 
tantamount to a repudiation of the government’s entire policy for restoring order 
and financial stability. 

The policy of revival of the feudal prerogative aroused general bitterness, not 
so much because of particular injustice as from apprehension of its ultimate 
consequences. 

True, the exactions were sometimes heavy, though not necessarily unjust. 
Henry VII was a practical sovereign, and his good business sense demanded the 
full payment of all revenues legitimately due him under his prerogative rights. 
It was not so much the principle of prerogative power that aroused opposition as 
the thoroughness with which it was enforced.’ 

It would appear that Mr Richardson takes much the same line as I do, 
namely that the king throughout laboured to get all his rightful dues, though 
his policy, in the hands of agents both central and local who were often hard 

% Cooper, 104; D. M. Brodie, ‘Edmund Dudley: Minister of Henry VII’, Trans. R. Hist 
Soc. 4th ser. xv (1932), 155f. 

* Cooper, 103. 5 Mr Cooper has ‘a’. 

* The last five words appear as ‘1503-5’ in Mr Cooper’s version. 

7 W.C. Richardson, Tudor Chamber Administration (Baton Rouge, 1952), 141, 145, 158, 212. 
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HENRY VII: A RESTATEMENT 3 


to supervise, could and did lead to isolated examples of injustice. What is in 
dispute between Mr Cooper and me is the general justice of the policy, not 
its occasional lapses, and here I would appear to have recent work on my side.® 
It is Mr Cooper, not I, who must defend his interpretation by attacking the 
expert consensus on this period. Of course, this does not necessarily prove 
him wrong; though alone, he may be perfectly right. Only the evidence can 
settle this. I propose first to deal with Mr Cooper’s few remarks on my main 
contention, namely that the earlier years of Henry VII’s reign were as 
exacting as the later, and then to examine his evidence for rapacity in the 
king’s last years. 
II 

I shall not repeat my analysis of the chronicles, especially as Mr Cooper’s 
only criticism is that I misrepresented the Great Chronicle as not contemporary 
and thereby sought to deprive it of credence.® My point, to be tedious, was 
that since it was not written until after 1512 we cannot be sure that what 
appears in it is entirely independent of what appears in other chronicles of 
the same or earlier date. I was not concerned to discredit the London 
chronicles; I was seeking to understand them. In the process I came to the 
not surprising conclusion that they concerned themselves very largely with 
London—even exclusively if one listens to their specific and substantiated 
grievances. When the Great Chronicle talks of others than Londoners it is 
vague and general in the extreme. I therefore suggested that a deterioration 
was seen in Henry VII because in fact his policy had turned from a main 
preoccupation with landed proprietors to an interest in economic offences. 
The evidence of Robert Constable’s Reading on Prerogativa Regis shows that 
from the first the king exploited against the gentry those prerogative and 
judicial powers which London was to encounter later on, and whether or not 
there was some increase in activity under Empson and Dudley, there was no 
change in kind and no deterioration. Prosecutions under obsolete statutes 
cannot be proved to have taken place by citing, among others, an act of 1473.!° 
Reginald Bray, though rescued by Polydore Vergil and the continuation of the 
reign with its policy, died in much the same odour of villainy as Dudley did 
later; Morton’s Fork does not belong to the ‘last years’; the hated informers 
were active before 1500.'! The evidence for supposing a severe exploitation 

* One would not suppose from Mr Cooper’s article that I described Henry VII’s policy 
vis-d-vis landowners as legal but so extreme ‘that one may question its legitimacy’ (Elton, 23), 
or that my remarks on the promoters speak of ‘false prosecutions and corruptions of every 
sort’ (ibid. 30). 

* Cooper, 107. 

1° Cooper, 108 and n. 29. It is very hard to get facts concerning prosecutions under penal 
statutes, but the occasional example does not look to be concerned with obsolete legislation. 
Thus in 1505 a man was pardoned for an outlawry incurred by failing to pay a fine in a tam- 
quam action arising out of the act of 1 Ric. III, c. 8 (C(alendar of) P(atent) R(olls), Henry 
VII, 11, 440). 

" Cf. Elton, 34f., and for informing, below, 6. 
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of feudal rights before 1504 was recited in my earlier paper.!2 Mr Cooper 
objects that the expansion of such rights does not prove the existence of mal- 
practices (like the obtaining of false inquests) alleged by the acts of 1 Henry 
VIII to have been recently committed, and that no evidence of similar things 
‘has yet been offered’ for the earlier period.1* Ignoring the fact that none has 
been offered for the later period either, it may be said that Sir Robert Plump- 
ton’s well-known troubles with Empson (which turned upon the verdicts of 
allegedly constrained juries) belong to 1500~-2;!4 an inquest of 1493 was 
traversed successfully after a second inquiry;'© and one of July 1502 was 
expressly disallowed because the verdict was feigned.'® 
* Then there is Henry’s repentance in the last weeks of his life. Mr Cooper 
reaffirms his view that this demonstrates a recognition of injustices committed 
towards the end of the reign.!” He cites in support the king’s will and the 
proclamation of April 1509, claiming that the provisions of the will were 
unique and that there is no evidence of general pardons being granted without 
undue charge except under the proclamation. As to this last, on 18 July 1500 
one John Corbett obtained a general pardon for all trespasses, offences, 
contempts and forfeitures incurred by force of any statute for cloth-making, 
and saving him for the future in all actions, suits, pleas, process and demands 
to be made against him by the king or any other person. He paid no fee.” 
It is quite true that Henry VII’s will took unusual care to secure restitution 
to those who had claims against his government, but I repeat that his main 
concern was with debts owed at his death, a point made at even greater length 
in the will of Henry V.!® In addition Henry VII certainly ordered that 
complaints alleging wrongful detention of lands and other wrongs be in- 
vestigated and, if justified, righted.*° I cannot agree that the will left much 
to discretion. The committee appointed to receive complaints were to act if 
the matter were ‘of grounded cause in conscience other than mater doon by 
the course and ordre of our lawes’ (that is, constituted a claim in equity not 
contrary to the Crown’s common-law rights), or if the executors thought 
‘that in conscience our soule aught to stande charged with the said matier 
and complaint’ (if, that is, they wished equity for once to override the law). 
The stress is clearly on retaining lawful gains. The investigating committee 

12 Elton, 23 f. 138 Cooper, 105f. 

14 Plumpton Correspondence (ed. T. Stapleton, Camden Soc. 1839), pp. cvi seqq., 147ff. 
Mr Cooper dates the disputed York assizes to January 1505 (p. 106, n. 16). This was the date 


of the attestation in Plumpton’s interest; the assizes were held in September 1502 (Plumpton 
Corr. p. cx). 

18 C 43/1/56. * ibid. 32. 1” Cooper, 112 ff. 

18 C 202/H 64/30. General pardons for various offences occur often in the patent rolls; 
there are no signs that money was demanded for the majority though payment is recorded 
for some. No payment: e.g. C.P.R. Henry VII, 1, 291, 292, 295, 299, 310, 316; 1, 154, 156, 
158, 164, 282-4, 557, 558-9, 570-1 (a list ranging from Oct. 1489 to June 1508). Payment: 
e.g. ibid. 1, 317, 403. 

8° E 23/2. 

20 E 23/3. This is the original of Astle’s not altogether accurate edition. 
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HENRY VII: A RESTATEMENT 5 


consisted of nineteen men, six of whom together with three of the named 
executors (there was some overlap between the two bodies) made a quorum. 
It included four bishops (among them that great official, Richard Foxe), 
three office-holding noblemen, the leading legal counsel, and five leading 
members of the Household administration. In effect, the king asked his own 
government to investigate complaints against them. The will’s intent is 
clearly to remedy real grievances, but not to abandon what was just and 
necessary; it does not prove Henry a repentant oppressor. 

Mr Cooper would have done well to heed a hint in my earlier article and 
look at the proclamation of 19 August 1504,”! issued before the deterioration 
of policy is alleged to have occurred. Ordered to be published in every shire, 
it declared the king’s notable interest in the administration of justice and his 
tender zeal for his people: he had 


a speciall regard, mynde and desire in noo maner wyse to doo any wronge or to be 
indebted to any personne...ner to haue any mannys londes, goodes ner catalles 
otherwyse than good reason and conscience woll require, or that by the due order 
and cours of his lawes hath be adiuged. 


He therefore ordered—‘and for the discharge of his conscience chargith’— 
that anyone with a reasonable and true claim on him, either over a debt or 
over a wrongful invasion of property rights, should present his complaint 
in writing within two years after the Michaelmas following to one of seven 
officials named. A fair hearing and speedy remedy were promised. The 
coincidence in phrasing and sentiment between this document and the later 
will is very striking: the king’s purpose and reservations are the same, and 
the earlier offer looks quite as good as the later.2* It may also be remarked 
that Mr Cooper cannot have it both ways. If he is right in supposing that the 
king turned significantly remorseful in February 1509, and also in supposing 
that the levying of fines for outlawry was extortionate, he must explain why Henry 
is found assessing such fines on at least two occasions in that very month.** 
My argument was never that ‘having repented, Henry took care that nothing 
but verbal gestures should be made’.** It was, and is, that Henry’s genuine 
scruples both in 1504 and 1509 reflect a creditable worry about possible in- 
justices, but are careful not to go so far as to surrender any of the Crown’s 
lawful rights. There is nothing in the relevant documents—the will, the 1509 
pardon (what little we know of it), or the comments of contemporaries—to 
contradict this.”° 

"1 C 66/594, m. 27d. 

22 No case of a complaint received is at present known, though it is possible that some of 
the traverses of the years 1504-5 (below, p. 29) were connected with the proclamation. 

23 E 101/517/15. 24 Cooper, 115. 

25 Mr Cooper (ibid.) misapplies the quotation from Coke who was talking about the tra- 
versing of inquests, not of outlawries. Fisher’s funeral sermon proves that Henry VII had 


scruples of conscience, not that ills were manifold; and Polydore Vergil explicitly reports 
only the talk of the time of reaction (‘fertur’). 
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There remains the question whether the last years really produced such 
a crop of serious examples of injustice and ruthless exploitation that rapacity 
is the correct word to describe the way in which more or less legal rights were 
then exacted. I shall treat in turn of four particular problems relied upon 
by Mr Cooper but capable of a more searching analysis: the traversing of 
offices (inquisitions post mortem), the king’s bonds and more especially fines 
for outlawry, Henry VII’s relations with London and especially with the 
Merchant Adventurers, and the meaning of the reaction against his policy 
after his death. T'wo preliminary warnings. While the state of the evidence 
is bad for this reign and much—especially the records of the common-law 
courts—has hardly been touched, it looks (as one would expect) as though 
rather more detail had survived from the later years. Thus we can be sure 
that outlaws were fined in the last years, but can only suspect that similar 
things may have happened much earlier.2® Sometimes things work the other 
way. Despite all the complaints about promoters under Dudley, the best 
documented informer is one Henry Toft, described as active in 1496 by the 
Great Chronicle, very busy in the next few years, and called the ‘kinges pro- 
moter’ in 1504.”” Secondly, it is fatally easy, as Mr Cooper has proved, to 
ascribe every grievance to the king’s policy and to see it invariably involved 
in the obscure conflicts that lie behind the statements made later. The men 
whom the Common Council of London excluded for ever from sitting on 
juries because they had used their office to labour against justice?* include 
William Simpson who on 15 May 1501 participated in rendering a false 
verdict contrary to the king’s rights;2® Dudley himself was in trouble with 
one of the commissions investigating royal claims in lands because he had 
failed to sue livery for certain manors;*° if Stephen Jenyns was Henry VII’s 
nominee as lord mayor of London, he was also a member of the commissions 
which took Dudley’s indictment for treason and conducted his trial;*! the 
notorious John Baptist Grimaldi—according to the Great Chronicle ‘the most 
crewell & subtyllest wrecch’ among all the promoters—obtained as late as 
October 1507 a pardon for an outlawry which had resulted from his failure 
to appear at the king’s suit to answer to a charge of suspected treason.** 
Sir Robert Plumpton’s various encounters with Empson are too complex to be 
sorted out here; but it may be noted that while he accused Empson of unlaw- 
fully maintaining Sir John Rowcliffe at York assizes,33 he himself was 


26 Cf. below, p. 12. 

27 Great Chronicle of London (ed. A. H. Thomas and I. D. Thornley, London, 1938), 
258; Select Cases in the Council of Henry VII (ed. C. G. Bayne and W. H. Dunham, Selden 
Soc. 1958), pp. lvi—Iviii, Ix—lxi, 70 ff. 

28 Cooper, 108. 2® Cases in the Council of Henry VII, 75. 
®° Edmund Dudley, The Tree of Commonwealth (ed. D. M. Brodie, Cambridge, 1948), 8. 

31 Deputy Keeper’s Third Report, App. 1, 226f. 

82 Great Chronicle, 337; C.P.R. Henry VII, 1, 564. Grimaldi’s association with the Crown 
was not recent: the Great Chronicle makes him partly responsible for Capell’s troubles in 
1495-6 (p. 258). 33 Plumpton Corr. pp. cvi seqq. 
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HENRY VII: A RESTATEMENT 7 


7 
advised to do his best to influence sheriff and jury at Derby, was charged with 
resisting the king’s writ with force of arms, and saved himself by exploiting 
the king’s favour.** One can be sure of little except that behind the claims 
and counter-claims there lay private quarrels and ambitions which took 
advantage of changing political circumstances; any straightforward acceptance 
of accusations would seem exceedingly rash. 


Ii] 


An act of 1510 (1 Henry VIII, c. 12) complained that landowners, attacked 
in their titles by means of untrue inquisitions, had been prevented from making 
traverse to the verdict and compelled to sue out livery of lands falsely declared 
to be held in chief of the Crown. ‘Traverse was in future to be admitted, and 
liveries in Henry VII’s day were not to constitute proof of tenancy-in-chief. 
The act directed its allegations against Empson and Dudley by name and 
did not expressly speak of the king’s last years, but it may, in fairness to 
Mr Cooper’s case and to the probabilities, be supposed to refer to the years 
from about 1504 onwards. The point at issue is this. Offices taken either by 
escheators or special commissions of enquiry established by the verdict of a 
jury whether the king had any rights in a given property. If the jury found 
such rights, the lands were at once taken into the king’s hands. If the party 
affected wished to contest the verdict, they could sue in Chancery—by 
traverse, interpleading, petition of right, or monstrance le droit, according to 
the circumstances of the case—to ‘have the king’s hands amoved’ from the 
lands, on the grounds that the king’s title had been falsely established.* 
The Crown would either, after investigation, concede the claim through the 
attorney-general, or it would oppose it and the matter would go to the King’s 
Bench for trial by jury. 

No doubt Professor Thorne is right in thinking that this procedure 
favoured the Crown,** but before the truth of the charge in the statute is 
accepted it would surely be as well to investigate the evidence for traverses. 
This is found in a bundle of Chancery proceedings on the common law side 
which among other things contains the record of at least forty-eight traverses 
entered in the course of the reign; two more are preserved by the Chancery 
of Chester.*” A total of fifty may not seem vast but is in fact very consider- 
able. The notorious problem of recovering the king’s rights concealed during 
the disturbed times resulted in a good deal of inquiring, much of which must 

34 Tbid. 151; pp. cxi—cxiii. 

35 The law is elaborated in R. Constable, Tertia Lectura on Prerogativa Regis (ed. S. E. 
Thorne, New Haven, 1949), 7off. The simplest method, traverse, was ordinarily available 
and, to judge from the documents cited below, commonly used; a petition of right was 
required when the king claimed lands for felony or treason, and monstrance le droit (a petition 
of grace) if the petitioner’s title was limited. 

36 Tbid. p. xix. 

37 C 43/1; Chester 7/3, 5. Cf. the table, in chronological order, in the Appendix to this paper. 
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have established incontrovertible claims and would not be traversed.** These 
fifty cases are the absolute minimum; some of the documents in the bundle 
are too much damaged to have been included in the count, and there is no 
guarantee at all that this rough collection, which contains almost nothing for 
the first seventeen years of the reign, was ever complete. However, it proves 
that the traversing of inquests was entirely possible under Henry VII and 
happened quite frequently. 

The dates of the cases argue further against the statement in the 1510 act. 
Only twelve concern inquests taken before 1504, but against seven of these 
offices traverses were not entered until after the alleged change of policy.*® 
The majority quite probably arose from the renewed commissions of inquiry 
which went out in July 1503 and thereafter. No inquest after November 1507 
is included. Except for the early ones, there is no sign that procedure by 
traverse involved any great delays. Though the interval between inquest and 
traverse varied a good deal it rarely exceeded three years; in eighteen cases 
it was less than a year, an astonishing record among the leisurely processes of 
the Tudor common law and no support for the charge that men were pre- 
vented from making traverse. There was practically no delay after the first 
pleading in Chancery. In twenty-one cases the Crown admitted the truth of 
the traverse, which does not sound like tyranny; of these twenty-one, only 
two preceded the Empson and Dudley era, and of these one concerned an 
inquest taken under Edward IV.*° The reasons given vary; sometimes it is 
simply said that the facts as stated in the traverse are true or that the king 
acts ‘for certain considerations’, but in five cases it is expressly stated that 
the inquest was feigned, and all these occurred after May 1505.4! That the 
procedure by traverse was entirely normal is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that the bundle contains one traverse entered by the Crown, incidentally one 
in which the interval since the office was just over three years.” 

It therefore appears that the traversing of offices was common and straight- 
forward, and more particularly that it was especially common in Henry VII's 
last years. This probably reflects the state of the evidence; more is no doubt 
lost for the 1490’s than for the later decade. An additional traverse of 1491 is 
known only because it involved a wardship bought by Empson: when the 
grant was traversed by interested parties, it was decided that Empson’s bond 
for the purchase price be held in abeyance until the traverse had been tried.** 
One might suspect more injustice in inquests taken after 1504, but even if 


38 Cf. W. C. Richardson, ‘The Surveyor of the Prerogative’, Eng. Hist. Rev. tv (1941), 
52ff., and for a summary Elton, 22. 

8® One of the early inquests (C 43/1/38) may in fact belong to 1507; cf. Appendix. 

4° C 43/1/58. It is, of course, possible that of the twenty-nine contested cases some ended 
happily for the traverser. 

41 Ibid. 32, 34, 16, 32*, 31. 

42 Ibid. 43. 

43 Calendar of Close Rolls 1485-1500, no. 574. 
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HENRY VII: A RESTATEMENT 9 


this were so the fact remains that many injured parties had their remedy. That 
the absence of full records does not hide outrageous doings is corroborated 
by what happened under Henry VIII. The last months of Henry VII had 
witnessed another outburst of commissions of inquiry,*4 and one would 
therefore expect some very intensive traversing as soon as the oppressor was 
dead. Yet the surviving bundle of traverses temp. Henr. VIII includes only 
twelve concerned with inquests of his father’s reign, all taken between April 
1507 and November 1508.*° Of these seven were conceded, a larger proportion 
than appeared in the earlier bundle; but it signifies more that even at the 
time of reaction five out of twelve could be contested. Moreover, despite 
the act of 1510 no one apparently attempted to upset older inquests or enter 
his traverse now that the alleged practice of preventing traverse had been 
abandoned. If the statute had had the right of it, one would surely expect 
some traversing of inquests old enough for traverse to have been normally 
possible in the reign of Henry VII; one would expect people to bring cases 
in spite of their having sued livery, since that fact was now no longer to be 
evidence against them. Diligent search in the records may perhaps still 
turn up something more; the obvious place—traverses in Chancery—yields 
no support at all for the charges made after Henry VII’s death and tends 
entirely to justify his administration. Dudley comes especially well out of 
the business. He who was charged with forcing men to forgo their rights is 
found signing two of the kings’ mandates to the attorney-general for sur- 
rendering falsely claimed lands and appears on one of the commissions 
appointed to examine a traverser’s claim which was conceded. It is clear 
that his work as legal adviser to the Crown involved some positive surrender 
of claims in the interests of justice. 

One may ask why the Parliament of 1510 should have accepted a bill with 
so dubious a preamble; that the bill did not originate in either House appears 
from the original act in the House of Lords.*? The answer should probably 
in part be sought in the general atmosphere of that Parliament, and in part 
in the fact that Henry VII’s inquiries of necessity turned up a good deal of 
uncertainty in possession and title which as a rule operated in the king’s 
favour. The history of landed property was never simple, but the fifteenth 
century naturally complicated it greatly. Before one supposes that a false 
office always represented malice, one should be aware of the horribly com- 
plicated issues before juries at such inquests. A relatively plain case, that of 
the manor of Stanbridge in Essex, held by one William Benstead, caused 


“* C.P.R. Henry VII, 1, 608, 618, 626, 627f. 

C 43/2/23-32, 35, 37- 

C 43/1/10, 30, 32*. 

The bill, written by an unofticial scribe, was a petition addressed to ‘the Right Honorable 
and discrett Commons’, asking that ‘yt may therfore please your discrett wysedomes humbly 
to be seche the Kynges grace that it may. ..’, a phrase corrected after acceptance into ‘wher- 
fore be hit enacted’ (original act, House of Lords). 


47 
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trouble enough.** In the complicated suits of Sir Maurice Berkeley, the history 
of some manors back to Edward III had to be proved.** Altogether, the terms 
of these traverses incline one to believe that juries were more commonly 
bemused by the manner in which the landed classes had played about with 
their properties than constrained by threats to favour the Crown. The general 
state of the land law and the evasive ingenuity to which it had given rise, the 
particular policy of Henry VII to recover the Crown’s rights over tenants-in- 
chief, the insufficiency of inquest juries who, even when they were not got at, 
could hardly always be aware of the whole jungle of facts—such points 
readily explain the feelings of men over whom the king had asserted rights 
they may not have been aware existed when they acquired the lands. We 
have already seen that Dudley himself fell into this trap. In any case, the 
available evidence concerning traverses of offices shows that no convincing 
accusation can be levelled against the king’s officers.5° 


IV 
One of the particular complaints of the Great Chronicle touched upon the 
driving in of debts on bonds, alleged to have gathered momentum in 1506." 
The Chronicle admitted that such things had happened many times since 
the tenth year of the reign when Sir William Capell’s ‘trowbyll’ occurred,* 
but ‘syne Empson & dudley were sett In auctoryte’ the summons increased 
in number. Men were being harried for ‘old Reconysauncis & boundis ffor 
pease or othir suyrtees’ in Chancery or Star Chamber or other courts, ‘And 
ovyr all these were lastly sowgth owth alle outelawryes syne the begynnyng of 
the kyngis Regn’ for which grievous fines were imposed. Mr Cooper regards 
these complaints as justified and grows quite indignant especially over the 


*8 C 43/1/32*. On 12 November 1505, a jury found that Benstead had sold the manor to 
Edward IV for £5, on condition that the vendor died without heirs. Then, however, he 
enfeoffed four men with it, and on his death some other party still entered upon it. After 
the inquest, the commissioners naturally seized the manor into the king’s hands; but the 
feoffees traversed the office, and on 8 July 1506 the attorney-general, presenting a royal 
warrant which stated that the office had been ‘but fayned’ and that the traverse had been 
proved ‘substancyall & good...before our Counsell lernyd’, restored the manor to the 
petitioners. “* bed. 29. 

5° Contemporary misapprehensions are also strikingly reflected in Lord Chancellor 
Warham’s attitude in 1510, as exemplified in a case cited by Mr Cooper (n. 17) from Keilwey’s 
Reports. Long arguments by the judges, turning on the technical question of the form which 
a petitioner’s interpleading should take, ended with a request for a special pardon, but 
Warham cut the knot by simply quashing the disputed inquest because he believed it to be 
one which Empson and Dudley had falsely procured. According to the reporter, this was at 
the time described as unlawful (contra legem). In other words, he had used the arbitrary 
powers of equity because he had a general suspicion that parties had suffered injustice, and 
his action seems to have been ill considered in this instance. The report as printed speaks of 
Empson and ‘Audeley’; no doubt Mr Cooper’s tacit emendation to ‘Dudley’ restores the 
original meaning. 

51 Great Chronicle, 334f. 

52 This dating of a general grievance by an event in London’s history underlines my point 
that the London chronicles were really concerned with the city’s grievances only. 
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HENRY VII: A RESTATEMENT II 


business of outlawries,®* but it may be suggested that he ought to have ex- 
plained what this outlawry was and so have avoided giving a general impression 
of men victimized contrary to all reason and law. 

Outlawry was the last stage in mesne process at common law—the ultimate 
weapon available to the courts for compelling a defendant to appear and 
answer the plaintiff’s charges so that the case might proceed. If the defendant 
refused to comply with the first summons, the other party could move through 
set stages of writs of attachment, writs of exigent, and proclamation of out- 
lawry. This sequence was originally part of the criminal law and continued 
to be available to the Crown for the securing of a man accused of felony; 
through the action of trespass it came to be available in civil pleas between 
party and party and was in particular the normal procedure in an action for 
debt. An outlaw was therefore, a priori, one who kept another (nearly always 
a subject) from his legal rights. In theory, the consequences of outlawry were 
very serious: an outlaw forfeited his moveables to the Crown and lost the 
protection of the law: he could not sue in the king’s courts and was liable to 
arrest as a rebel.54 But it is hard to bring this vigour into accord with the 
facts. Outlawry sounded terrible but was regularly ignored without any 
consequences. In King’s Bench, the court, having ordered a man’s outlawry, 
would then have to wait until he was caught by the sheriff or surrendered to 
the Marshalsea, neither (we are told) a frequent occurrence. The historian 
of the fifteenth-century court of Common Pleas called it a ‘long-drawn-out 
ritual’ which took at least eighteen months even if the defendant tried no 
tricks; it was ‘frequently ineffective’ and the consequences were nothing so 
serious as might be supposed.®°® A man could clear himself of it in various 
ways of which the securing of a pardon was the commonest, and a pardon was 
automatic if the defendant surrendered himself to the Fleet or the Marshalsea 
and paid 16s. 4d. in the Hanaper.*’ That in spite of this many men allowed 
their outlawry to stand rather than face creditors and other complainants 
indicates how little store they set by this overrated weapon of the common 
law. 

A special grievance was that a man might be proclaimed an outlaw in a shire 
other than that in which he lived; he might thus not have been aware of the 

53 E.g. Cooper, 111f., 115. 

*4 For all this cf. M. Hastings, The Court of Common Pleas in Fifteenth Century England 
(Ithaca, 1947), 169 ff. The old right to kill an outlaw on sight had lapsed. The whole business 
had lost the terror it had had in King John’s time, though that king’s doings tend to leap to 
the minds of historians and others when outlawry is mentioned. 

5° M. Blatcher, ‘The Working of the Court of King’s Bench in the Fifteenth Century’ 
(Unpub. London Ph.D. thesis, 1936), 184. 

5° Hastings, op. cit. 171f., 176. 

5°? Ibid. 180f. The traverses of outlawry which the king licensed presumably pleaded one 
of the other ways of escaping outlawry: suing a writ of error, or challenge on grounds of 
misnomer. It does not seem unfair that a man who had long avoided his obligations but now 


under pressure claimed that the process was false should have to pay for his earlier neglect 
which affected law-enforcement and the rights of others. 
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three exigents and have been unable to purge his offence before he was out- 
lawed. This long-standing complaint, convincing on the face of it, was 
remedied in 1513 by an act of Parliament which ordered that when an exigent 
issued into such a ‘foreign’ county the writ of proclamation was to be awarded 
into the county of residence.** The‘act claimed that by the malice of enemies 
men had been outlawed in ignorance, but (though this may of course have 
happened) the real trouble was that the law demanded the issue of process 
into the county in which the suit had arisen, so that of necessity and without 
malice a man might easily be proclaimed in a shire in which he owed a debt 
though he did not reside there. Miss Hastings cites a case of a man outlawed 
unawares in 1405-6;°° and in Henry VII’s reign, long before Dudley earned 
his bad name, men were often proclaimed out of their shires.*° 

The ineffectiveness of outlawry was manifestly a serious obstacle to the 
proper enforcement of the law and more particularly a problem to creditors, 
for debt was far and away the commonest cause of these extreme proceedings. 
If in the last years of Henry VII the king’s ministers really instituted a 
campaign to bring outlaws to heel, they were thus engaged in a very necessary 
tightening up of procedure, and some exaction of fines was entirely justified: 
as Miss Hastings says, in the fifteenth century it was still thought right to 
make ‘defendant suffer for his contumacy in not appearing’.*! Whether 
special fines were assessed for pardons of outlawry or licences to traverse 
outlawries only in the last part of the reign, is by no means clear. We happen 
to have evidence that Sir Edward Belknap, who entered upon office in 1508, 
collected such fines in 1508-9, to a total of £2910. 15s. 5d., much of it in 
bonds.®? But we also know that the commissions which investigated the 
king’s rights from early in the reign concerned themselves from at least 
1495 with inquiring into outlaws,®* and we know that the accounts of the 
treasurer of the chamber from the very first list large sums collected from 
recognizances, with no details given.** It may well be that the explicitness of 
Belknap’s accounts, itself expressive only of a change in administrative 
technique, distorts the picture. 

However, I do not think that this quite answers; it does look as though the 
last years of Henry VII witnessed a more particular attention to the collection 
of debts and fines owed to the king. The reason appears readily enough if 
one looks rather further than the complaints or allows that the king may have 

58 4 Henry VIII, c. 4, in effect made permanent by 6 Henry VIII, c. 4. 

5® Op. cit. 179, n. 43. 

6° E.g. an entry book of outlawries proclaimed in Lincs. (E 36/91) includes a proclamation 
for felony at the king’s suit for men from Lancashire as well as Lincolnshire (p. 31: 1491), 
one for debt against men from Huntingdonshire (pp. 35f.: 1491), one for debt against a 


Northumbrian (p. 57: 1499), and so forth. 
61 Op. cit. 182. 


2 E 101/517/14, Belknap’s account for 1 July 1508 to 10 March 1509. 
8 Richardson, Tudor Chamber Admin. 120. 
64 E 101/413/2. 
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had a right to the money owed to him. Henry VII’s activities in the 1490’s 
unquestionably resulted in a good many impositions—fines and the like— 
for which bonds were given while payment was deferred. The Great Chronicle 
itself indicates that its complaint was against the effrontery of those who 
sought to make a reality out of such commitments; it held it improper that 
‘old’ recognizances for debts to the Crown should be called in. Would the 
chronicler also have denounced the Merchant Adventurers who in 1501 
resolved to get what they could of debts expressly described as ‘olde’?® The 
king’s recovery of debts is far from well documented, but something may be 
learned from the records of fifteen extant scire facias actions.®* In these the 
sheriff was ordered to summon a debtor to show cause why a certain sum, 
payable at a date in the past and for which the king held a recognizance, 
should not be recovered. In only one case did the defendant appear and 
‘nihil dicit in barram siue Retardacionem executionis predicte’; twice 
debtors denied liability and the case went to a jury; in the remaining twelve 
instances the Chancery, after repeated failure to secure the debtor’s presence, 
awarded the Crown the right to recover by distress. Three of the cases took 
place in 1498-1502, for debts of 1496 and 1498; all the remainder were 
started by writs issued in 1505 and 1506. While this clearly suggests some 
sort of campaign to secure unpaid debts, it does not prove injustice. The 
king had waited long enough. Every debt but one had been incurred by 1499 
at the latest; one was ten years old when the writ issued. Thus there had 
been no precipitancy; nor could Henry fairly be charged with asserting claims 
so ancient that in equity they no longer existed. 

Another document amplifies the picture by demonstrating how difficult 
it was to collect on bonds given in the courts. It is a list of recognizances 
forfeited in the Exchequer for failure to appear, usually to give security of 
peaceful behaviour—one of the points in the Great Chronicle’s list of 
grievances.®’ Since the list goes down to the Trinity term of 18 Henry VII, 
it was probably drawn up in the summer of 1503. The number of entries year 
by year suggests no particular trend in policy. The busiest years were 4, 6, 
10 and 16 Henry VII (1488-9, 1490-1, 1494-5, 1500-1) when thirty-two, 
forty-three, twenty-three and twenty-six persons gave bonds for totals of 
£680, £1873, £1923, and £680. What really matters, however, is the number 
of forfeited bonds not yet paid and in many cases not yet put in execution. 
That nearly all debts incurred to the Crown in the four years preceding the 
drawing up of the list should remain unsettled is perhaps reasonable; but 
the Exchequer had also failed with fifty-seven of the 191 who had given bonds 
in the first ten years of the reign. The figure shows, on the one hand, that 


85 Acts (of Court) of the Mercers’ (Company 1453-1527), (ed. L. Lyell and F. D. Watney 
Cambridge, 1936), 248. 

6° C 43/1: in chronological order 63, 66, 59, 44, 71, 69, 72, 60, 61, 62, 68, 67, 45, 65, 70. 

*? E 101/516/17. The bonds were taken of the principal and his sureties. 
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collecting these debts was both possible and proper, and on the other that 
difficulties could be considerable; yet what sort of a complaint is it which 
maintains that fifty-seven should escape their legal duty when 134 had paid it? 

It therefore appears that attempts to step up the collection of debts were 
made, and legitimately made, after about 1504, though it is clear that many 
sums remained outstanding to trouble the government of Henry VIII. As 
late as 1514 a commission was appointed to deal with debts on bonds, many 
of which must have dated back to Henry VII; though empowered both to 
enforce payment, to grant respite, and to discharge, it did not end the matter. 
Henry VII’s later policy on bonds cannot, however, be regarded as significantly 
new: obviously debts cannot be collected until they have been incurred. It 
still remains possible that in the matter of outlawries the Crown so increased 
its pressure that the complaints were justified. There is certainly no sign that 
more pardons for outlawry were issued in the last years than in earlier ones. 
Indeed, the figures are highest at the beginning of Henry’s reign: the sixty- 
two of 1487-8 were never even approached again, the average thereafter 
running at round about thirty, with a decline down to twenty-five in 1504-5. 
Perhaps the thirty-three of 1505-6 represent the results of a new drive, but 
only twenty-eight issued the year after. The very low figures for 1507-8 and 
for the seven months of Henry’s last year (seventeen and four respectively) 
no doubt reflect patchy enrolment, for Belknap’s accounts provide evidence 
of fifty-three pardons and licences to traverse between July 1508 and March 
1509.’ It is therefore probable that measures to get outlaws to purge them- 
selves continued unabated to the end of the reign, with possibly a little rise in 
numbers, and the king’s personal activity in assessing fines underlines this.”! 
These fines were really in the nature of compositions for the goods of outlaws 
to which he was entitled; they vary a good deal but do not look outrageous.” 
The accounts also include items paid in by Belknap’s deputies in the shires 
which must represent goods confiscated and sold. Of course, this strict 
policy was bound to be resented. However, not only was it legal but it was 


88 Letters and Papers...of Henry VIII (ed. R. Brodie), 1, 3226 (8); Richardson, Tudor 
Chamber Admin. 158. As late as the early 1520’s a list of unremitted debts to the 
Crown contained many bonds taken by Henry VIi (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 1m, 
3694). 

6° Pardons for outlawry are nearly all enrolled at the head of each year’s patent roll and 
can be counted easily from C.P.R. A few additional ones are sometimes found later in the 
roll. A cross-check is possible from such Particulars of the Hanaper Accounts as survive. 
Though the figures do not tally exactly, they are close enough to show that the patent roll 
provides reliable evidence. Thus in 7 Henry VII thirty-six pardons paid fees in the Hanaper 
(E 101/218/4) and thirty-eight appear on the roll; forty-six paid in 1505-6 (Michaelmas to 
Michaelmas: E 101/219/8), with thirty-three on the roll (August to August). 

70 E 101/517/14. 

71 Belknap’s accounts include one for outlawries and other matters ‘assessed by his high- 
nesse’” (E 101/517/15). 

72 E.g. Richard Marten paid £20 (E 101/517/15, fo. 1) for the pardon of an outlawry for 
a debt of 40s., all other outlawries in which he stood, and the restoration of his goods and 
chattels (C.P.R. Henry VII, 1, 600). 
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HENRY VII: A RESTATEMENT 15 
as much an effort to assist the courts as a fiscal device; the bulk of the money 
was received in recognizances for future payment.** 

Mr Cooper supposes that the charges of deliberately procured outlawries 
may have been exaggerated but cites a statement from one man that he was 
compelled to make a fine against conscience.”4 Such cases may have occurred ; 
there is no certainty either way. A man was pardoned in May 1490 for an 
outlawry procured by malice.** What matters is the absence of evidence in 
Belknap’s accounts or elsewhere for many outlawries sued on the king’s 
behalf; nearly all the pardons were for outlawry at the suit of a party; if there 
was malice, it was private malice.” A considered judgment must take 
account of the fact that outlawry nearly always reflected the difficulty en- 
countered by private persons in obtaining their rights; the outlaw’s victim 
deserves some consideration, too. One must also remember that the collecting 
of debts and the driving in of outlaws could not happen until the debts 
existed and the outlaws had shown reluctance to purge themselves. While 
the policy may have resulted in a few hard cases, it was in general justified 
and necessary. 

V 
That Henry VII, and Dudley on his behalf, often found themselves in conflict 
with the city of London and certain interests in it has never been in doubt.” 
Certain isolated cases in which injustice was committed obviously occurred. 
That of Thomas Sunnyff,”* the only one known in which a man seems to 
have suffered quite innocently, is not likely to have had no companions; 
Sir William Capell may not have been guilty of the technical offence for which 
he was imprisoned in 1508.7 No one maintains that such things were 
commendable, though to suppose that any period of history—and more 
particularly the later fifteenth century—could be free of persecution by 
malicious enemies would be naive indeed. The question of Henry’s policy 
does not turn on Sunnyff’s case but on the meaning of his interference with 
city government and of the grievances felt by the Merchant Adventurers.*° 
The conflict between Henry and the city over its charters and liberties, his 

73 E.g. fines assessed on 11 Feb. 1509 totalled £193. 12s. 3d. of which £73. 3s. 5d. was paid 
in cash (E 101/517/15). Many of the assessments in this paper are crossed out and may have 
been remitted, but some of those crossed out appear in Belknap’s comprehensive account 
(ibid. 14). 

4 Cooper, 112 and n. 61. 7° C.P.R. Henry VII, 1, 309. 

%* E.g. of the ten pardons agreed to on 27 January 1509, one concerned felony and one 
other may have arisen from a Crown suit; for the last three properly recorded years (1504-7), 
the patent roll shows three, three, and two outlawries at the king’s suit out of twenty-five, 
thirty-three, and twenty-eight respectively. Henry Wodecock, secondary of the Counter in 
the Poultry, made a return of all exigents executed there during his term of office which 

practically covered the reign; of fifty-three listed only three were at the king’s suit, and all 
these belonged to 1501-2 (E 163/9/9). 

77 Cf. Miss Brodie’s remarks in Tree of Commonwealth, 5 ff. 


78 Cooper, 120f.; Brodie, Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 1932, 153f. 
79 [bid.; Great Chronicle, 336. 8° Cooper, 109, 110, 126. 
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interference with the election of a sheriff and the influence exerted in favour 
of Stephen Jenyns, a merchant tailor elected mayor in 1508 against the enmity 
of those who hated that company*!—all this cannot be seen in its true light 
unless one remembers that Henry was trying to trim the powers of franchise 
holders everywhere and had good cause to do so. The city’s privileges were 
great; its arrogance was greater. 

It is scarcely right, for instance, to throw Henry’s actions up against him 
without recalling the sort of attitude exemplified by Sir William Capell who 
in 1504 high-handedly confiscated the property of a currier who proposed to 
exercise his trade by royal licence. Whether Capell was within his rights seems 
more than doubtful; the words with which he was charged (and which were 
not denied), that the king ‘had noon auctoryte to graunte or gyf any suche 
licence withyn’ London, were nothing short of outrageous.** It was in this 
spirit of separatist pretensions that the city wished to revive its liberties after 
Henry VII’s death;** more significant than its desire to seek a remedy for 
infringements is the fact that nothing seems to have resulted from these 
protests—if indeed they were ever actually made. Henry’s support for the 
Merchant Tailors, much resented as newcomers in city politics, may have 
been part of a policy to reduce the power of the great companies, or may 
merely have been due to his desire for the masses they agreed to say in 
exchange for their charter;*° at any rate, it lay behind his actions in the 
shrieval election of 1506 and the mayoral election of 1508 when he favoured 
one city interest against another. It is possible to regard this involvement in 
city politics as improper and to side with the powers in possession. Mr Cooper 
does so; but he should concede that he is condemning not a rapacious or 
vicious development of Henry’s later years, but a part of the king’s general 
policy to restore the monarchy and subject privileged persons to the general 
interest. 

The case is clearer still with the Merchant Adventurers. This powerful 
body gave the king a good deal of trouble and was forced by him (through 
Parliament) to abandon attempts at creating a monopoly of Londoners; on 
the other hand, he assisted it by devising a better organization, though one 
may call this interference.** No doubt the Adventurers did not always like 


*) For the details cf. Cooper, 110. The act of 1504 transferred control of guild ordinances 
from mayors and J.P.s to the king’s officers. This measure at least said that it was promoted 
by the Commons and has always been regarded as a sensible attack on the disastrous selfishness 
of guilds and towns; the use of it in order to burden Henry VII would seem to require some 
explanation. 

8? For Henry and London cf. also K. Pickthorn, Early Tudor Government (Cambridge, 
1934), I, 70. 

®° Cf. Select Cases in the Court of Requests (ed. 1. S. Leadam, Selden Soc. 1898), 7ff. 

8# Cooper, 110, 117. 

*° C. M. Clode, The Early History of the Guild of Merchant Tailors (London, 1888), 1, 
347ff., 350. 

** G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik gegen Ende des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1881), 1, 340. 
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the king’s policy and contracted some grievances. But the points made by 
Mr Cooper really will not do. He may be right in supposing that in December 
1508 Henry contemplated a new custom on cloth, and he may well say that 
Dudley’s threat of an embargo was high-handed;*’ but in fact the document 
speaks only of an inquiry ‘for the Custume’ without any indication that a 
new levy was intended, and nothing more is heard of it or of the threatened 
prohibition. Mr Cooper says that the Adventurers resented ‘customs and 
impositions’ (by which he means poundage) and were ‘anxious to see rates 
returned to the old values’.** But there is no proof at all that the rates of 1507 
had led to an increase in the levy; though it is difficult to compare the general 
statement of rates in the { given in the tunnage and poundage acts with a 
book of rates dealing in quantities, the scholars best qualified to judge are 
clear that the purpose of the new book was not to raise rates (which would 
have been a breach of statute) but to secure a fair assessment in place of 
relying, as hitherto, on merchants’ sworn declarations of the value of the 
customed goods.*® 

Not only, therefore, is there no evidence that the Adventurers were justly 
complaining of new and excessive burdens, but there is evidence that their 
aims were a good deal less praiseworthy and sensible than Mr Cooper 
suggests. For the demand of the Merchant Adventurers in the first year of 
Henry VIII was not simply that ‘the subsidy should be reduced to the old 
rates of the first years of Henry VII’.°° The Adventurers’ first plan was to 
resist the passage of a tunnage and poundage bill altogether.*! When they 
realized that opinion in Council and Parliament was against them, they con- 
templated a petition against the granting of a subsidy as heavy as that granted 
to the late king.®? The next stage finds them drafting provisos for the subsidy 
bill of which the first postponed payment till Michaelmas 1510, the second 
protected the Adventurers against an increase of the rates in the forthcoming 
statute, and the third limited the penalties for failure to pay the subsidy.** 
None of these appear in the act which passed the Commons on 14 February,” 
and on the 12th the Adventurers began their campaign to secure the one 
real concession they could now hope for: to have all payments remitted 


8? Cooper, 109. 88 Tbid. 

8° N. Gras, ‘Tudor Books of Rates’, Quart. ¥. Econ. xxvi (1912), 766ff., holds that the 
1507 book did not raise rates. The customs figures of London, where alone the book applied, 
show no significant increase. Though the yield of the subsidy for 1507-8 is up a bit on the 
previous year, this is in accord with the national movement of the customs and clearly 
represents improved trade (Schanz, op. cit. 11, 37, 46; P. Ramsay, ‘Overseas Trade in the 
Reign of Henry VII’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. v1 (1954), 173 ff.). 

8° Cooper, 126. 

" Acts of the Mercers, 346f. 

*2 Ibid. 347: they do not want ‘to haue the Subside graunted after the extremytie, as it 
was in the tyme of Kyng Henry the vijth’. The point is clearly not, as Mr Cooper supposes, 
that they want to return to Henry VII’s grant (1485): they want to offer less than that. 

*8 Ibid. 348 (8 Feb. 1510). 

% Tbid. 351; though it did not reach the Lords till the 23rd (L(ords’) F(ournals), 1, 7a). 
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between the death of Henry VII and the day of the new grant, during which 
time, they argued—and had told the lord treasurer as long ago as August 
1509*°—the king had no right to collect the subsidy.” 

Though the Council told them at once ‘that the Subside shulde be graunted 
unto the Kyng lyke wise as it was unto his father and in as ample maner, and 
therfor to labur to the contrary it was but foly’,®’ they persisted with petitions 
and suits and the soliciting of friendly offices till the matter was decided 
against them on 19 March.** The company tried to save something by agreeing 
that their members should themselves make a return of goods carried in the 
disputed period, but this naturally proved a dilatory business, and on 17 June 
the Council ordered the customers to report on those merchants who had not 
produced a statement.®® Passive resistance, however, as usually in the Tudor 
century, earned its reward: on 12 November the Crown agreed to accept by 
way of settlement two-thirds of the money due. Even so, the Adventurers 
four days later decided to make another attempt at total evasion, but it would 
seem that this came to nothing; there is no further reference to the matter.1 

Thus by far the most serious dispute over the subsidy which is recorded 
in the Adventurers’ books took place in the first year of Henry VIII, during 
the time of the reaction against Henry VII’s policy, and had nothing whatever 
to do with the late king’s exactions. The company had tried the same game 
at the accession of Edward IV and of Richard III;! on the former occasion 
many of them had been ‘for their subsydie. . .gretely trubled in the Kinges 
Eschecur’,!°? a kind of entry never found under the extortionate Henry VII. 
Indeed, this king alone had allowed them to get away with it: in 1485 they 
had paid no poundage between Richard’s death and the date of the grant to 
his successor.!% It is odd, to say the least, that their struggle with Henry VIII’s 
government should be so presented as to suggest that they had a genuine 
grievance against Henry VII. The genuine troubles between Henry VII and 
the city of London were either the consequence of a true political battle 
over the dangerous independence of the city and its merchants, or (like 
Sunnyff’s case) are found to be isolated excesses with a background of private 


malice. The tangle of politics also lies, of course, behind the indignation of 
the city chronicles. 


Vi 


That Henry VII’s death was followed by a sizeable reaction against his policies 
is not disputed; it is also obvious that the mere fact of reaction means little. 
That grievances existed does not prove their justice, and it is not established 
that the councillors of Henry VIII, in encouraging these complaints, sought 
more than popularity for the new reign or a proper treatment for the occasional 


% Acts of the Mercers, 326f. % Ibid. 348 ff. %7 Ibid. 350. 
% Tbid. 358 ff. ? ibid. 373. 100 Tbhid. 380f. 
Ol Ibid. 118ff., 152 ff. 102 Thid. 119. 103 Tbid. p. xix. 
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genuine victim. As we have seen, Henry VII had himself been perfectly 
willing to offer this last. Henry VIII’s pardon was no doubt a little more 
generous than his father’s; on this Mr Cooper and I seem agreed. But the 
reader may judge whether a charge of making heavy weather applies more 
suitably to my six lines or to Mr Cooper’s half-page discussing the assurance 
that parties need not fear interference in the future by letters from king or 
Council.1% The words may indeed be read as implying that such things had 
happened in the past, but they must unquestionably also be read as envisaging 
the possibility of their happening in time to come: throughout the age and 
beyond it it had to be recognized that thanks to the activities of suitors in 
high places mandates might go forth which were not properly instructed in 
the truth of a case. Such interference, for money or favour, happened often 
enough after 1509; this does not argue, and Henry VIII’s proclamation did 
not say, that Henry VII’s government had been guilty of more than in- 
advertence, while it did say that his own might also conceivably be guilty of 
that. 

Mr Cooper has cited a number of complaints entered after Henry VII’s 
death, but he would surely agree that thev must not be taken at their face 
value without question. Thus Lord Dacre’s allegation of wrongful recogni- 
zances does not appear to have convinced Henry VIII any more than it 
convinced Henry VII;!® there is no record that he received redress. It is 
true that eleven sets of recognizances are known to have been cancelled by 
Henry VII’s executors,! but it is not so likely that many more may have been 
cancelled without record, for Henry VII’s recognizances seem usually to have 
been registered in Chancery.!° Perhaps Capell and Kneysworth, released as 
soon as the old king was dead, were innocent of the offences charged against 
them, though it seems a good deal more likely that they were let off for popu- 
larity’s sake.1°° Aylmer’s case, however, certainly does not prove what 
Mr Cooper wants it to prove.!°® [Indicted and held in prison during 
Henry VII’s lifetime, Aylmer was acquitted at a trial held shortly afterwards 
in the new reign. Are we to take it that in Mr Cooper’s view (which is that 
a royal judge regarded the presenting jury’s activities as false) an indictment 
must always be followed by a conviction? That many people felt relief at 
Henry VII’s death is both obvious and comprehensible, and one need not 
wonder that a general reaction of this sort dredged up some convincing cases 
of injustice as well as a larger number in which it is far from clear that the 
alleged victims were not exploiting the turn of events to get at their enemies. 


104 Elton, 37; Cooper, 116. 105 Cooper, 114. 106 Cooper, 113 f. 

07 Tt is also not true that all the warrants were made ‘two years or more after Henry’s 
death’. Only two of them were, and the implied suggestion that this marks a considered 
rather than a hot-blooded reaction has no support. A good many recognizances were also 
cancelled because the debts had been paid (e.g. Letters and Papers, 1, 257 [63, 68, 84]); many 
of these documents were never called in doubt. 


108 Great Chronicle, 336. 109 Cooper, 109. 
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What matters is whether it can really be shown that any large-scale rectifica- 
tion was called for, and here Mr Cooper’s two major points about the reaction 
—the general commissions of 1509 and the Parliament of 1510—deserve 
rather more critical study. 

Mr Cooper is quite right in describing the commissions of oyer and terminer 
which issued in July 1509 as ‘a nation-wide inquiry to redress grievances’ .1 
But in this they were not unique. It became something like practice to intro- 
duce a new reign with such a survey; at least Edward VI and Mary copied 
the 1509 example without having any of the special reasons alleged for that 
year." What is more, it looks as though Henry VII was the first king to 
elaborate the occasional general commission of oyer and terminer into a 
broad inquiry; early in 1495 he issued commissions covering the whole realm 
except the north, the Welsh border, and the south-east." Earlier still he 
had set one up to investigate offences in fifteen widely scattered towns."% 
Henry VIII’s government, therefore, took over and developed his father’s 
experimental device for increasing the effectiveness of the Crown’s criminal 
jurisdiction. Mr Cooper seeks significance in the 1509 commissions’ member- 
ship, but this was in no way unusual: such general commissions always in- 
cluded leading nobility and gentry as well as judges and lawyers, with a 
quorum of these last. Their varying terms of reference are interesting. The 
towns commission of 1493 included breaches of cloth-making statutes, and one 
of 1486 offences under retaining acts: the weapon was a most flexible one." 
However, every such inquiry was in the first place designed to discover and 
punish crimes. The commissions of 1495 were to try treason, murder, rape, 
insurrection, rebellion, felony, misprision, negligence, extortion, conspiracy, 
contempt, concealments, congregations, condonations, riots, routs, illicit 
conventicles, and other trespasses and offences.'> To this the 1509 commission 
added a few more crimes such as champerty, taking of fees from both sides 
(ambidextria), and forgery; it also included maintenance and _ retaining 
contrary to the statutes, and regrating and forestalling. In addition it specified 
trespasses, contempts and offences ‘contra formam Statuti de Magna Carta 
de libertatibus s.:nglie editi aliorumque Statutorum quorumcunque editorum 
aut contra legem & consuetudinem regni nostri Anglie quoquo modo factis’.™"* 
The commission thus covered both a general enforcement of the criminal 
law and the prosecution of any who had offended against the rights of the 
subject. This double purpose was quite conscious: when the commissions 


110 Cooper, 117ff. 11 C.P.R. Edward VI, 1, 75f€.; Philip and Mary, 1, 27ff. 

12 Ibid. Henry VII, u, 29ff. Before his day general commissions were seemingly rare, 
though Henry IV on occasion appointed one for a single county (ibid. Henry IV, 1, 267f., 313). 

3 Tbid. Henry VII, 1, 442. 14 C 66/574, m. 16d; 563, m. 16d. 

115 C 66/576, m. 20d. 

"6 KB 8/4/51, 9/453/69. Mr Cooper’s description of the commission’s powers is fair 
enough (pp. 117f.), though it is not clear why his macaronic rendering of the Latin original 
should appear as a quotation. 
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were revoked it was stated that they had been issued because the king had 
learned of things done ‘to the subuersion of his lawes and the good gouer- 
naunce of his seid Realme’ and had wished to invite both Crown and private 
suits.17_ The Crown purpose looms larger: the first group of offences is 
detailed and specific, the second vague; though breaches of Magna Carta 
may be reckoned to include oppression by royal officials, this was not men- 
tioned explicitly. Still, it may well be that the commissions were in part 
designed to give an opportunity for the presenting of just grievances against 
the king’s government. 

Whether, however, one can argue from the Council’s willingness to hear 
complaints to the depravity of Henry VII’s policy is quite another matter. 
There is a warning in Polydore Vergil’s remark that the proclamation of the 
commission produced such a flood of doubtful suits that the Council were 
forced to abandon their intention to redress grievances.“* What we know 
of the commissions’ work also suggests that there was much more noise than 
substance in the complaints. Mr Cooper notes that the surviving indictments 
are those transferred to the King’s Bench when the commissions ended, but 
his apparent opinion that this represents a possibly small part of those found 
before the commissioners seems improbable. The commissions sat from July 
to October/November: is it really to be supposed that in that time many men, 
indicted without being in custody—for that was the general experience of 
criminal inquiries except after a rebellion or at a gaol delivery—could have 
been arraigned and tried? Indeed, as late as December 1509 twelve informers 
imprisoned in London were released on bail: they had been arrested, ap- 
parently as notorious offenders, by royal warrant before the issue of the 
commission, had been variously indicted before the oyer and terminer, and 
had still come to no sort of trial.“ Though some cases were no doubt 
settled in the shires, not far short of 500 indictments survive in King’s Bench, 
a large enough number to confirm that we have pretty full information of the 
commissioners’ discoveries.!*° 

Mr Cooper has singled out twenty of these indictments as complaints of 
abuses in government: not a large number, but even so more than can be 
accepted. Lord Dacre’s (of the South) charge against Chauncy is exceedingly 
dubious; it so happens that we have the earlier troubles on record and know 
that Dacre had made a most unconvincing answer to Chauncy’s accusation 
of abuses of power and false imprisonment.!*4_ Moreover, this was a private 
quarrel in which the Crown, compelled to take note of complaints even if 


17 C 82/342/1/576. 

48 Polydore Vergil, Anglica Historia (ed. D. Hey, Camden Soc. 1950), 150: in the con- 
cordance. 

19 C 82/343/1/615. Mr Cooper (n. 118) makes nothing of their names, but one of them was 
the notorious promoter Henry Toft. 

2° KB 9/453. 

121 Cases in the Council of Henry VII, pp. xcviii, 123 ff. 
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unfounded, would seem hard to blame; it took place in 1500 and proves 
nothing for the disputed ‘last years’. The fact that customs officers sometimes 
overcharged merchants for their clearance documents does not constitute an 
indictment of Henry VII’s government which could in no circumstances have 
prevented such lapses. One of the customers’ offences and one of three cases 
of purveyance complained of took place after Henry VII’s death.122 Of the 
recorded charges against Empson, encroachment on the king’s highway is 
no proof of royal misdoings, while of the other four only one for certain 
and another possibly concern misdeeds in the last years of the reign.123 
So that the adversary’s case may appear as strong as possible, Empson’s 
London indictment may be allowed; however, it remains true that in the end 
proceedings on it proved inadvisable and were abandoned. Dudley’s indict- 
ment for Sunnyff’s case was just, but that for selling woods and keeping the 
money again proves nothing about the king’s government.!*4 That leaves 
four cases in which one may suspect malicious informing and the empanelling 
of corrupt juries; whether the law was broken in the private interest or the 
king’s is impossible to say, especially as three concerned the doings of those 
Hampshire commissioners of whom Dudley also fell foul.!25 The harvest is 
small. We are left with six relevant complaints (two against purveyors, three 
against Empson, and Sunnyff’s case), with a possible four more referring to 
malicious prosecutions and inquests. The commissioners’ discoveries hardly 
support a generalized charge of oppressive and rapacious government in the 
last years of Henry VII. 

The termination of the commissions suggests that this came also to be the 
view of Henry VIII’s Council.1*° Mr Cooper thinks they were withdrawn 
because they encroached on the common-law courts; the argument ignores 
the fact that commissions of oyer and terminer were a common-law weapon 
used freely then and later, and it also destroys the logic of his view that the 
1509 commissions were part of a reaction against prerogative government. 
The Council resolved to end the commissions for two main reasons, stated on 
11 October in a passage printed by Mr Cooper: one, that the urgent matters 

122 KB 9/453/277 on 28 April 1509, and no. 24 in June 1509. 

123 Plumpton’s case of 1500 (ibid. 142) and the forcible seizure of May 1504 (ibid. 138), 
even if they show Empson acting in the king’s service (which is not certain), cannot be used 
to substantiate Mr Cooper’s case for a worsening of things in the last years; the charge of 
false imprisonment (ibid. 139) states no year. 

124 Tbid. 461, 140. 

125 Tbid. 154, 157-8, and cf. above, p. 6. This Hampshire commission certainly ran into 
trouble; of the traverses entered in 1 Henry VIII, four of the seven conceded dealt with its 
inquests (C 43/2/27-30). But the apparent offender, Sir Amyas Paulet, had caused annoyance 
as early as 1498 (Letter and Papers of Richard III and Henry VII, ed. J. Gairdner, 11, 76f.); 
perhaps it would be wiser to regard these cases, too, as private quarrels taking advantage of 
the machinery of the king’s government. 

126 ] possess microfilms of the transcripts of Council records in the Huntington Library 
which Mr Cooper has used; though his printed version (pp. 121f.) contains many minor 


errors and I shall quote from the microfilm, his paper may be referred to for the sake of 
convenience. 
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were dealt with and nothing more to be expected that could not easily be 
settled at sessions and assizes, and the other that it appeared from the reports 
of circuit judges that ‘by the demeaner of the people the contynuaunce of the 
said Oyer Determyne sholde be to them bothe chargeable and painfull’. 
When the Council reconsidered the matter on 14 November, it did add to its 
arguments the needs of the central courts, deprived of much business, but 
also noted that matters brought before the commissions had been petty and 
not the sort of criminal charges intended. The proclamation of 26 November 
justified the revoking of the commissions on the ground that their continuance 
would involve very heavy costs to parties and jury panels; it also claimed that 
counsel would be more easily available at Westminster.!** This charmingly 
ignored the notorious difficulty of deciding cases at the centre which required 
the verdicts of local juries, but confirms that the chief reason for ending the 
commissions lay in the annoyance they were causing. It is not clear, therefore, 
why Mr Cooper should speak so categorically of their ‘popularity’.’** 

Altogether, Mr Cooper overdraws the picture of a common-law reaction 
against either Henry VII’s new courts or Henry VIII’s commissions, which 
in any case are alleged to have pursued opposing aims. The decision to 
abandon Henry VII’s ‘bye courtes’!*°—presumably the Council Learned and 
surveyors of Crown lands, and possibly the Star Chamber and statutory 
tribunals as well—was taken not so much because they were oppressive to 
the subject but because ‘the Kinges Righte and tytell in proces of tyme 
sholde perishe for lacke of matter of Recordes...for the kinges highnes 
cannot be intituled by Recorde but by matter of Recorde in Courte of 
Authority’. The other reason given—that people could not be lawfully 
discharged for payments made in those courts—reflects the Exchequer’s 
attitude which led to the series of acts establishing the general surveyors ;!*° 
prerogative courts were not, after all, long in coming back, though the 
Council Learned seems to have been content with a much less vigorous 
existence.15!_ We can well believe that much of Henry VII’s law-enforcement 
annoyed those against whom it operated; what cannot be proved is that this 
resentment embodied just objections to serious or frequent abuses of power 
by the king or his servants. 

187 C 82/342/1/576. 128 Cooper, 123. 129 Cited ibid. 121f. 

130 Cf. Elton, Tudor Revolution in Government, 46ff. 

131 Mr Cooper’s gibe (n. 121) convicts me of overconciseness. The memorandum of 1531 
(Tudor Revolution in Government, 162, 438) shows clearly that ‘The kinges learned Counsaille’ 
was regarded as potentially in existence, requiring only attention; their activities concerning 
penal laws and bonds taken ‘for any maner offence or forfaicture’ show their concerns to be 
those for which Dudley had employed them. While they were much less organized a body 
than under Henry VII, they did exist to the extent that they could order appearances by 
privy seal (ibid. 292, and cf. e.g. Letters and Papers...of Henry VIII, Add. 932). If the 
evidence seems thin, it should be remembered that but for the accidental survival of two 
entry books in the Duchy of Lancaster records we should still be as ignorant of Henry VII’s 


Learned Council, as in fact we were until Mr Somerville’s article appeared in the 1939 Eng. 
Hist. Rev. 
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Much the same impression of a reaction based on little justified resentment 
emerges from a study of the first Parliament of Henry VIII whose calling 
had been delayed until January 1510. The Crown needed money and the 
king’s chief interest should be sought in the tunnage and poundage bill and 
in the allocation for the Household made in this session. No one can have 
doubted that the opportunity would be taken to work off complaints, and as 
Mr Cooper has shown, more was debated than became law. However, his 
account is not entirely satisfactory in detail. Thus he includes among the 
bills that failed one concerning perjury; this became 1 Henry VIII, c. 16. 
Nor has he used the original acts of the House of Lords to assess, as far as 
may be, the parts played by Lords and Commons in the business. 1 Henry VIII, 
c. 4 (for limiting the time during which prosecutions for offences under 
penal statutes were to be admitted) originated in the Commons; the Lords 
refused to accept the original term set for actions by the king; in the end 
three years was agreed on.'** There was then trouble over the duration of the 
act which the Lords wanted to be till the next Parliament only.!** In the 
outcome, there were two bills, identical in terms except that one had the 
final words ‘to the next parlyament’ crossed out and replaced (in the hand 
of the clerk of the Parliament) by ‘for euer’; this is marked by the clerk 
as ‘Missa a dominis’ and endorsed with the royal veto. In the other, which 
passed, two words at the end are erased and ‘This acte to endure to the next 
parliament’ is written in.154 Possibly the king, rather than the Lords, over- 
ruled the Commons’ desire for permanence; the statute lapsed in 1512 
until revived by a permanent act in 1515 which gave the king four years.1* 
The act for the payment of customs, which permitted denizens to enter wares 
on behalf of other denizens,!** started surprisingly in the Lords and was sent 
back by the Commons for amendment;!*’ since the surviving act started in 
the Commons, it appears that they drew up a new bill which the Lords then 
passed after obtaining a further change.!8* The repeal of 11 Henry VII, c. 3, 
which permitted justices of the peace to hear cases without indictment, 
started in the Commons but was returned to them before the Lords would 
pass it.1°® 1 Henry VIII, c.8 (concerning false inquests rendered by es- 
cheators) was a Commons’ bill which was passed by the Lords but sent down 
for amendment; they received it back but another was then substituted for it, 


82 1. F. 5b, 6a, 6b. According to Mr Cooper the Commons’ bill granted only one year, but 
there is no evidence of this. Ibid. 54 only declares the Lords’ opinion that the king should 
have four or three years, ‘pars contra partem in unum annum’. 

133 Thid. 8a. 

House of Lords. 

188 4 Henry VIII, c. 3. 

1 Henry VIII, c. 5. This is the statute which remedied, in Mr Cooper’s opinion (p. 109), 
a justified grievance in that native merchants had been caught under a law intended to prevent 
strangers from getting their goods customed at native rates. 

a? 1.J. 1, 56, 6a. 138 Tbid. 6b. 

189 Original act (House of Lords), and L.¥. 1, 7a, 7b, 8a. 
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which must be the one that passed, though its parliamentary history remains 
obscure.4° The limiting proviso, saving certain types of escheators, originated 
in the Commons.'! It was the Lords who produced 1 Henry VIII, c. 10, 
which mainly re-enacted a statute of Henry VI that lands seized into the 
king’s hands must not be let to farm until some time had elapsed, so as 
to make traverse effective.'42 The act that traverse should in future be ad- 
mitted reached the Commons as a petition from outside, was passed by them, 
but received an amendment in the Lords;'** probably this was the proviso, 
attached on a separate schedule, which barred victorious traversers from 
securing the issues of lands during their retention in the king’s hands. Thus 
the actual acts of the reaction could come from either House; there was no 
sort of plan, three bills dealing variously with inquests and traverses 
(cc. 8, 10, 12); and while on the whole the Lords look to have been a little 
more careful of the Crown’s rights, the bill against escheators was modified 
in the Commons. 

Some bills in Parliament got nowhere, especially the attainder of Empson 
and Dudley, left unfinished after some flurried passing to and fro on the 
last day of the session.44 The bill against promoters would seem to have 
begun in the Commons; the Lords desired to record the wretches’ names on 
the parliament roll, but (as Mr Cooper says) this was not done. Still, the 
bill was read three times; no more is heard of it after 14 February; ™° perhaps 
we should conjecture an interposition from the Council. The Lords disputed 
a bill for justices of assize, nisi prius and gaol delivery,’ but it looks as though 
they regarded it as insufficiently wide.'*”7 Of none of these bills can any trace 
now be found; on the other hand, the bill for letters of privy seal survives. 
Received from the Commons and assented to by the Lords after some 
amplification and a fortnight’s delay because they thought it necessary to 
consider it a while, this bill was firmly vetoed by the king.'* It was apparently 
the only one of the ‘reaction’ bills so treated ;!*° its contents explain both the 
veto and the Lords’ long doubts, for (appealing to Magna Carta) it simply 
proposed to abolish the use of privy seal subpoenas and letters missive, 
except only for private actions before the Council in the Marches of Wales. 
In the end the Lords modified it only by limiting its duration to the next 
Parliament, but the Crown could clearly not accept a statute which would 


40 Ibid. 4b, 5a, 75, 8a. 141 Original act (House of Lords). 

42 Original act (House of Lords). The first and only mention of this act in L.7. (1, 8a) 
gives the impression that the bill had started in the Commons. 

M43 Above, p. 9. 144 Cooper, 126 and n. 133. 

™ 1L.J. 1, 6a, 6b, 74. 146 Cooper, 125. 

147 The matter is very obscure, but it seems that the Lords wished to extend a prohibition 
to exercise these offices from those who lived in the locality to those who were born there 
(L.7. 1, 6, 7). 

48 Original act (House of Lords) and L.#. 1, 5b, 6a, 76 (1, 4, 19 Feb.). 

449 One other act was vetoed: it permitted the killing of deer outside proper forest areas 
(cf. L.F. 1, 5a, 6a, 66; 29 Jan., 4, 6, 7 Feb.). 
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have destroyed all conciliar jurisdiction. Nor, it should be said, would this 
have been a happy day for the many who sought to gain settlement of their 
troubles in prerogative courts because the common law could not or would 
not help.15° 

It is thus obvious that in this Parliament Henry VII’s rule received a slap 
in the face. But not all the resentment concentrated on new or prerogative 
methods. 1 Henry VIII, c. 10 complained of an abuse already legislated 
against in 1430; it only held that the month’s grace granted by the old statute 
was insufficient. The bill against justices of assize, whatever its contents, 
must have attacked an aspect of the common law. Nor is it easy to agree that 
the statutes themselves prove the justice of their contents. We have already 
seen that 1 Henry VIII, c. 8 (for traverse) wildly exaggerated the position,!! 
a point which should make one chary of accepting the words of preambles as 
fact. ‘The later act concerning outlawries also laid at Henry VII’s door what 
was in fact a necessary consequence of the common law on the subject.!® 
The act against escheators maintained that divers men had ‘lately’ been dis- 
possessed and troubled by untrue offices found at the instance of escheators 
and commissioners; yet the evidence of traceable complaints, suits and tra- 
verses does not bear this out. The act repealing 11 Henry VII, c. 3 declares 
that ‘it is manifestely known that many Synestr’ and craftely feyned and 
forged informacions have ben pursued’; yet, however manifest this was, we 
have found only four charges of false informations entered before the com- 
missions of oyer and terminer.!*? A diligent further search may possibly yet 
discover more cases, but as things stand it is hard indeed that Henry VII’s 
government should be judged by the unsubstantiated generalizations pro- 
duced after his death and apparently emanating from interests and individuals 
who either exaggerated occasional unfairness into systematic oppression or 
mistook their reaction against law-enforcement for legitimate indignation. 


Vil 

An ill-documented period of history full of energetic action will probably 
always give rise to disagreement, and Mr Cooper may continue to feel that 
his interpretation has not been completely disproved. But this much has 
been shown: there are good grounds for holding that the earlier and later 
years of the reign did not differ essentially; traverses of inquisitions post 
mortem, despite contemporary and later assertions, were frequent; the policy 
concerning debts and outlawries, properly understood, was neither extortion 
nor rapacity; the king’s relations with London, which in great part explain 
his bad reputation, are not to be judged so readily from the city’s point of 
view; and the very real reaction after his death proves only the existence, not 

160 The point is familiar: both Star Chamber and Requests really gained their jurisdiction 


from the demands of suitors, not by royal degree or use. 
161 Above, pp. of. 152 Above, p. 12. 153 Above, p. 22. 
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the justice, of resentment and did not discover the supposed masses of serious 
cases. It may be added that the evidence which Mr Cooper collects to create 
a general impression of corruption—payments for pardons, the possible sale 
of justice and offices—amounts to saying that Henry VII used the procedures 
of government to get money, a fact which is not contested; some of it may 
have been improper, as much of it was no doubt undignified, but none of the 
examples cited can be shown to mark either oppression or neglect of duty.’4 
Dudley’s warning against the use of royal letters to interfere in the course of 
justice, and the supporting evidence of such things happening, is not, says 
Mr Cooper, to be entirely explained by the proper use of privy seal summons.”° 
No doubt; but he greatly mistakes the nature of early Tudor society and the 
problem of securing obedience to the law if he thinks that the king would 
not have caused at least as much dissatisfaction if he had ignored the petitions 
of suitors. It must be remembered that what was injustice to the defeated 
party was commonly justice to the victor. 

The charge that I have allowed preconceived notions to defeat the evidence 
may thus be turned against the accuser. Mr Cooper seems as much concerned 
to controvert me because he dislikes my attitude to the period as because he 
distrusts my arguments. If my understanding of the age seems to him ‘too 
narrowly restricted to the interests of the Crown’, I cannot help feeling that 
his is distorted by the false analogy which he draws with the early seventeenth 
century. Perhaps it is significant that he should be particularly impressed 
by the appearance among the complaints of Magna Carta and the act of 
23 Edward III, c. 3, two mainstays of the Petition of Right. Of course it is 
important that Tudor monarchs never developed strong kingship into 
despotism, and it is fair to remember with Mr Cooper that in part this was 
because their subjects would not let them. However, the signs that their own 
absence of intent had more to do with it are much stronger. Those who have 
really studied the reign have, like Professor Richardson, found Chamber 
finance to be far from essentially unjust, or like the late Mr Bayne have dis- 
covered that so far from using novel prerogative means against transgressors 
the king relied largely on the common-law courts.!** The events of Henry VII’s 
reign did not take place in a vacuum, or even in the simple context of strict, 
discovered and defined rights. The king was trying to restore solvency and 


154 Cooper, 116. Most of this evidence was taken into account by such earlier writers as 
Miss Brodie or Professor Dietz who arrived at more balanced conclusions. 

155 Cooper, 116. 

186 Cases in the Council of Henry VII, pp. cxiv, cxxvi. In an unsatisfactory summing up of 
prerogative jurisdiction (Cooper, 120: e.g. the Council tried title to land because it was pressed 
to do so by suitors, not because it wished to encroach on the common law), Mr Cooper relies 
largely on Bayne’s attack on the Council Learned (Cases. .., pp. xxvii-xxviii). This rests on 
some serious misunderstandings and such unconvincing arguments as that because Empson 
and Dudley were charged with oppression, of which there is no sign in the Exchequer records, 
they used the Council Learned improperly, even though there is no explicit evidence of such 
doings in its records either. 
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power to the Crown, but he was also trying to bring peace, justice and order 
to the realm; rightly he regarded the first as the necessary condition for the 
second. No more than anyone else would I maintain the position which 
Mr Cooper ascribes to me—that ‘all his actions and policies. ..were either 
just or justifiable’. I have only maintained that his policy was rigorous, 
thorough and sometimes harsh throughout his reign; that the alleged evidence 
for a marked deterioration in the last years rests either on the statements of 
interested parties or can be paralleled from the earlier years; and that despite 
occasional injustice, inseparable from a determined policy in the circumstances 
of the time, it is a false view which speaks of rapacity and oppression. 
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- the APPENDIX 
which Traverse of Office, temp. Henr. VII 
either Ref.: C 43/1 Inquest Traverse Conceded Contested 
orous, 26 21 March 1486 — 23 May 1505 — 
idence 38 24 Oct. 1487! 6 Feb. 1508 — Yes 
2 58 temp. Ed. IV — 24 Nov. 1488 — 
nts of 29 16 Nov. 1493 17 March 1504 c. April 1504 —_ 
lespite 56 25 Sept. 1494 10 Oct. 1494 — Yes 
tances Chester 7/3 11 Dec. 1494 26 Dec. 1494 Yes — 
Chester 7/5 Dec. 1494 ‘late’ Before 1507 — 
12 20 Oct. 1501 11 Dec. 1504 — Yes 
14 2 Dec. 1501 10 May 1508 -= Yes 
57 30 May 1502 = 26 Jan. 1504 — 
32 18 July 1502 —_ 25 May 1505 — 
53 3 Nov. 1503 1 Dec. 1503 — Yes 
10 8 Feb. 1504 — 16 March 1504 — 
35 -— — 17 March 1504 — 
37 — — 17 March 1504 — 
46 18 May 1504 12 Feb. 1506 — Yes 
54 13 June 1504 27 July 1504 -— Yes 
27 20 Oct. 1504 = _ Yes 
34 20 January 1505 _ 4 July 1505 _ 
19 15 April 1505 10 Feb. 1508 Yes —_— 
47 15 April 1505 8 May 1507 -- Yes 
15 15 April 1505 2 June 1508 a Yes 
43 15 April 1505 5 June 1508 Crown traverse — 
33 18 April 1505 11 Nov. 1506 Yes — 
28 3 June 1505 1 July 1505 _ Yes 
21 2 July 1505 — 12 Dec. 1507 —_ 
22 2 July 1505 — 12 Dec. 1507 ~- 
16 23 Sept. 1505 8 June 1508 Yes _ 
42 30 Sept. 1505 27 Oct. 1507 — Yes 
17 30 Sept. 1505 12 May 1508 — Yes 
18 30 Sept. 1505 22 Oct. 1507 _ Yes 
51 30 Sept. 1505 _ _- Yes 
52 30 Sept. 1505 _ _ Yes 
39 3 Nov. 1505 12 Dec. 1505 _— Yes 
41 4 Nov. 1505 26 March 1506 —~ Yes 
13 4 Nov. 1505 26 March 1506 — Yes 
50 5 Nov. 1505 28 April 1507 _- Yes 
? a — 16 June 1506 — 
3a° 12 Nov. 1505 — 8 July 1506 — 
31 20 Nov. 1505 ~ 4 July 1506 — 
40 2 March 1506 July 1508 — Yes 
II 6 March 1506 14 May 1507 — Yes 
48 1 July 1506 1 Aug. 1506 —_ Yes 
49 1 July 1506 1 Aug. 1506 ~— Yes 
20 2 July 1506 1 Aug. 1506 = Yes 
30 2 July 1506 1 Dec. 1507 12 Dec. 1507 — 
25 12 Oct. 1506 — 6 Feb. 1507 —_— 
23 2 Nov. 1506 8 Nov. 1506 — Yes 
24 Mid-1507 Mich. 1507 Yes —_— 
37 29 Nov. 1507 28 Nov. 1507? — Yes 
* If 3 Henry VII in the record is a mistake for 23 (quite possible), this inquest belongs to 
1507. 
> Oe 
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Il. JOSIAH WEDGWOOD AND FACTORY DISCIPLINE! 


By Ne1rL McKENDRICK 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 


IT is a text-book commonplace that Josiah Wedgwood was amongst the 
pioneers of English factory organization—the discipline of workers, the 
division of labour, and the systematization of production—but his work in 
these fields has never been examined in detail. Sixty thousand Wedgwood 
manuscripts, organized on a geographical basis for the sake of modern area 
advertisement rather than for the convenience of the historian, perhaps 
explain this neglect. The papers have not been ignored, but they have been 
sifted rather than studied in detail. Certain generalizations have emerged 
from this hit-or-miss investigation. In the articles of three visiting North 
American historians, Hower,” Bladen*® and Schofield,* and in the work of 
Thomas? (essentially concerned with the history of the whole of the Potteries), 
the embryonic and incomplete skeleton of Wedgwood’s methods has been laid 
bare, but much of the flesh has been discarded in the process. 

The results of such investigation have naturally been somewhat haphazard. 
Some points have been dealt with exhaustively: Thomas, for instance, has 
settled for ever the date and the extent of Wedgwood’s use of steam power 
and mechanization. But other problems have received less complete attention. 
It is known for instance, from Wedgwood’s printed letters,® that he attempted 


? This article is a revised and slightly extended version of a paper given to the Cambridge 
Historical Society, on 24 November 1959, at Newnham College, Cambridge. I should like 
to record here my thanks to Dr J. H. Plumb and Mr C. H. Wilson for having read this article 
and made many helpful suggestions. I am also greatly indebted to Josiah Wedgwood and 
Sons Ltd, Barlaston, Stoke-on-Trent, for permission to quote from the manuscripts in the 
Wedgwood Museum (subsequently referred to as WMSS), and to Mr William Billington, 
the curator, for his generous help. The manuscripts have been collected from different sources 
and are catalogued accordingly. I have adopted the following abbreviations—E. for Etruria, 
L. for Liverpool, and L.H.P. for Leith Hill Place (this last collection is uncatalogued). The 
Mosley papers, also at Barlaston, I refer to in full (they are also uncatalogued). Dubious 
dates or dates relying on internal evidence are given in parentheses. 

* Ralph M. Hower, ‘The Wedgwoods—Ten Generations of Potters’, ¥. Econ. Business 
Hist. tv, no. 2 (1932), 281-313, and Iv, no. 4 (1932), 665-90. 

% V. W. Bladen, ‘The Potteries in the Industrial Revolution’, Econ. Hist. (supplement to 
the Econ. F.), no. 1 (1926), 117-30, and ‘The Association of the Manufacturers of Earthenware 
(1784-86)’, Econ. Hist. (supplement to the Econ. F.), no. 3 (1928), 356-67. 

* Robert E. Schofield, ‘ Josiah Wedgwood and a proposed 18th Century Industrial Research 
Organisation’, Isis, 47, pt. 1, 147 (1956), 16-19. 

° John Thomas, ‘The Economic Development of the North Staffordshire Potteries since 
1730, with special reference to the Industrial Revolution’, an unpublished Ph.D. thesis 
presented to London University in 1934, and also J. Thomas, ‘The Pottery Industry and the 
Industrial Revolution’, Econ. Hist. (supplement to the Econ. F.) (1937), 399-414; and John 
Thomas, ‘Pottery in England in the Industrial Revolution’, 7. R. Soc. Arts, no. 4349 (1936), 
LXXXIV, 521-46. 

® K. E. Farrer, The Letters of Josiah Wedgwood, 1762-94, 3 vols. (1903-5). 
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to enforce upon his workers the discipline of the factory system, but little is 
known of how he did this and with what success. There has been little dis- 
cussion of how Wedgwood trained his workmen, and even less of the intricacies 
of his division of labour, whilst the originality of his factory discipline 
a primitive clocking-in system for instance—has never been appreciated. 
In fact much is known of what he intended, but little of what he attempted 
and achieved. 





Like Soho, Cromford and Coalbrookdale, Etruria served as a model to its 
own industry. It ushered in the factory system and the age of industrialization 
to the Potteries. But in basing his works on the division of labour Wedgwood 
merely followed and speeded up a process already in motion. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century the whole of the Potteries, together with industry 
in general, was moving towards greater specialization. Vital technical changes 
were altering the whole economic organization of the Staffordshire pot-banks. 
The family craftsman stage had already given way to the master potter with 
his journeymen and apprentices recruited from outside the family, and this 
in turn was becoming inadequate to deal with the growing complexity of 
potting production.’ New wares demanded new techniques: moulded ware 
required specialized block cutters, flat and hollow ware pressers, and casters. 
Specialization bred further improvement and variety: old shapes were re- 
formed and old methods refined; new bodies were discovered, new glazes 
evolved, and new clays imported. Potters of limited means and restricted 
ambition began to find the range of products too large to handle, and the 
effort of reorganization too great to accept. For not only were new wares 
required to compete for the growing market, but new methods of production 
were needed to exploit this increasing demand. The simple pot-bank was no 
longer adequate. 

Wedgwood refused to be deterred by the difficulties of reorganization. 
Occasionally when things were going badly, he might ‘almost envy many of 
my Bretheren for the simplicity of their work, & the ease with which they can 
command Plates, Dishes & Chamberpots to be made from one years end to 
another’,® but he was determined to improve his methods of production. He 
was convinced from the outset that the only efficient means were the division 
of labour and the separation of different processes. Between 1767 and 1769 
the plans for the layout of Etruria changed frequently,® but Wedgwood never 
contemplated abandoning ‘the scheme of keeping each workshop separate, 
which I have much set my heart on’.!° The ‘Useful Works’ and the 
* For some discussion of the economic development of the Potteries, cf. R. T. Ely, Studies 
in the Evolution of Industrial Society (1903), chs. 1-111, and J. Thomas, op. cit. ch. v. 

* WMSS. E. 18680-25. J.W. to T.B. 5 July 1776. 

* WMSS. E. 18277-25. 17 Dec. 1767; E. 18181-25. 24 Dec. 1757; E. 18191-25. 
3 March 1768. 

' WMSS. E. 18248-25. J.W. to T.B. 29 July 1769. 
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‘Ornamental Works’ were to be kept completely apart, each with their own 
kilns and their own sets of hands. At this stage he planned ‘five portions’, 
each to house a major stage in the production of earthenware. It was the plan 
that all potters would eventually follow. For like his fictional descendant, 
Henry Mynors, he ‘designed the Works with a view to the strictest economy 
of labour. The various shops were so arranged that in the course of its meta- 
morphosis the clay travelled naturally in a circle from the ship house by the 
canal to the packing house by the canal: there was no carrying to and fro.’!® 

He adopted the same system in planning the enamel works at Greek Street. 
His designs aimed at a conveyor belt progress through the works: the kiln 
room succeeded the painting room, the account room the kiln room, and the 
ware room the account room, so that there was a smooth progression from 
the ware being painted, to being fired, to being entered into the books, to 
being stored. Yet each process remained quite separate.!* He organized his 
men on the same basis, for he believed that ‘the same hands cannot make 
fine, & coarse—expensive & cheap articles so as to turn to any good account 
to the Master’.'* The ‘fine figure Painters are another ord(e)r of beings’ 
compared with the common ‘flower painters’! and must be treated accordingly 
—paid higher wages, set to work in a different workshop, and encouraged to 
specialize. His workmen were not allowed to wander at will from one task 
to another as the workmen did in the pre-Wedgwood potteries. They were 
trained to one particular task and they had to stick to it. Wedgwood felt that 
this was the only way to improve the quality of the ware—‘ We are preparing 
some hands to work at red & black. ..(ware)...constantly & then we shall 
make them good, there is no such thing as making now & then a few of any 
artcicle to have them tolerable.’!® 

The lengths to which Wedgwood carried this belief can be seen from 
‘a short sketch of our work’!” which he sent to Bentley in 1777. It shows that 
although the occasional move was made to meet changing demand the majority 
of skilled workers specialized in one particular branch alone and had ‘constant 
employment’'® in it. This system had its drawbacks for the workmen. For 


1 WMSS. E. 18177-25. J.W. to T.B. 17 Dec. 1767. 

12 Arnold Bennett, Anna of the Five Towns (1902), reprinted 1954, p. 116. 

18 WMSS. E. 18549-25. J.W. to T.B. 25 July 1774. A ‘wood room’ was provided for 
the fuel. 

4 WMSS. E. 18407-25. J.W. to T.B. 19 Sept. 1772. 

1° WMSS. E. 18299-25. J.W. to T.B. 12 May 1770. 

16 WMSS. E. 18271-25. J.W. to T.B. 1 Dec. 1769. 
1” WMSS. E. 18788-25. J.W. to T.B. Endorsed 27 Oct. 1777. 
Ibid. This document shows that although the occasional move was made to meet changing 
demand—‘ George Barnet & his boy are taken from vases to make Jasper bassreliefs’, for 
example—the majority of the skilled workers specialized in one particular branch. ‘Ra, 
Moreton has constant employment upon usefull things. ..as a handler, & must continue in this 
line’; ‘Keeling makes all such things as are made in mo(u)lds’; Bedson was employed solely 
‘in middling things which he does very well’; Massey is levelling all our cyphers’; and 
‘Hollinshead makes all the black heads & bassreliefs’. 
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although they were paid higher wages for their expertise, they were more 
vulnerable to changing demand and fluctuations in the market. When the 
fashionable world turned against gilding for instance, Wedgwood wrote, 
‘Gold, the most precious of all metals is absolutely kicked out of doors, & our 
poor Gilders I believe must follow it’.1® Such violent changes in taste?® were 
fortunately rare and, in a world of expanding markets, the potter in general 
gained from specialization. Certainly the quality of the pottery improved, and 
that was Wedgwood’s major consideration. 

The analysis of workers at Etruria drawn up by Alexander Chisholm, 
Wedgwood’s secretary and amanuensis, in the early 1790’s, shows to what 
extent the division of labour had been developed.”! It reveals a fixed hierarchy 
ranging from a famous modeller like William Hackwood earning 42s. a week 
to Fanny Lowds, a ‘ painter of pins’ for the Gloss ovens, on a 1s. per week.”” 
The division of skills had crystallized into a settled factory strata. Each 
workshop had its specialists: in coloured ware, there were painters, grinders, 
printers, liners, borderers, burnishers and scourers; in jasper, there were 
ornamenters, turners, slip-makers, grinders, scourers, and mould-makers; 
in black ware, there were turners, throwers, handlers, seal-makers, mould- 
makers and slip-makers; and in all there were modellers, firemen, overlookers, 
porters and packers. Other distinct professions included sagar-makers, 
lathe-turners, spout-makers, wedgers, engravers, polishers, dressers, sorters, 
dippers, brushers, stirrers, placers and coopers. There were also the separate 
administrative posts in the counting house. Out of the 278 men, women and 
children that Wedgwood employed in June 1790, only five had no specified 
post. ‘These five were listed simply as ‘Odd men’, the lowest in the hierarchy 
and the first to go in bad times. The rest were specialists. However humble 
their task they did it constantly, and therefore they did it well. To pretend 
as some do that the division of labour destroyed skill is to deny the superiority 
of Wedgwood’s products over his rivals, and to sentimentalize the crude 
Staffordshire salt glaze of his predecessors. Division of labour did not destroy 
skill: it limited its field of expression to a particular task, but within those 
limits it increased it. Arnold Bennett ?* confirmed that this was still the case 
a century after the death of Wedgwood, when he wrote of 
the living legacy of that extraordinary kinship between workman and work, that 
instinctive mastery of clay which the past has bestowed on the present. The horse 
is less to the Arab than clay is to the Bursley (Burslem) man. He exists in it and 

19 WMSS. E. 18356-25. J.W. to T.B. 7 March 1772. 

*° For the importance of taste and fashion in production, cf. Neil McKendrick, ‘Josiah 
Wedgwood: An Eighteenth Century Entrepreneur in Salesmanship and Marketing Tech- 
nique’, Econ. Hist. Rev. xu, no. 3 (1960), 408-33. 

*1 WMSS. E. 28409-39. Commonplace Book, 1790-4, pp. 7-17. 

*2 Unfortunately, I have neither the time nor space in this paper to deal with Wedgwood’s 
wage policy, although evidence is not lacking in the WMSS. 


*8 Op. cit. p. 115. Alsocf. A. H. Church, Josiah Wedgwood (new edn. revised and enlarged, 
london, 1903), pp. 15-16. 


3 HJ IV 
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by it: it fills his lungs and blanches his cheek; it keeps him alive and it kills him. 
His fingers close round it as round the hand of a friend. He knows all its tricks and 
aptitudes ; when to coax and when to force it, when to rely on it and when to distrust 
it. The weavers of Lancashire have dubbed him with an obscene epithet on 
account of it....A dozen decades of applied science have of course resulted in the 
interposition of elaborate machinery between the clay and the man; but no great 
vulgar handicraft has lost less of the human than potting. Clay is always clay, and the 
steam driven contrivance that will mould a basin while a man sits and watches has 
yet to be invented. Moreover, if in some coarser process the hands are superseded, 
the number of processes has been multiplied tenfold: the ware in which six men 
formerly collaborated is now produced by sixty; and thus, in one sense, the touch 
of finger on clay is more pervasive than ever before. 


Even allowing for literary exaggeration the effect of such a verdict is im- 
pressive—especially from a man who knew his district and its trade as 
intimately as Arnold Bennett knew the Potteries. 


This great change in the organization of labour had not occurred without 
difficulty. Having designed his system, Wedgwood had to train men to fit it, 
and to regiment them to exploit its potentialities. His twin task was, in his 
own words, first, ‘to make Artists...(of)...mere men’,24 and second, to 
‘make such machines of the Men as cannot err’.® 


His lack of trained painters and modellers was immediately apparent. 
Such was his need that he was forced to advertise for and employ men whose 
only experience was painting ‘Coaches, Fans, (or) Waiters’* and to recruit 
those cast off by Derby, Worcester and Bow.”’ But these were only temporary 
measures. Wedgwood was convinced that 


few hands can be got to paint. ..in the style we want them. I may add, nor any 
other work we do. We must make them. There is no other way. We have stepped 
forward beyond the other manufacturers & we must be content to train up hands 
to suit our purpose. Where amongst our Potters could I get a complete Vasemaker? 
Nay I could not get a hand in the whole Pottery to make a Table plate without 
training them up for that purpose & you must be content to train up such Painters 
as offer to you & not turn them adrift because they cannot immediately form their 
hands to our new stile which, if we consider what they have been doing all their 
life, we ought not to expect from them.”8 


He lost no time himself: women were trained to simple tasks like border- 
ing,”* and old hands began a second apprenticeship.*® Before long a ‘new 


*4 WMSS. E. 18455-25. J.W. to T.B. 9 April 1773. 

*° WMSS. E. 18265-25. J.W. to T.B. 9 Oct. (1769). 

*6 WMSS. E. 18301-25. J.W. to T.B. 19 May 1770. 

*? Only accepted such men because of strict necessity. He feared both the loss of secrets 
and the introduction of lax methods. Later he was very loath to accept such men, writing 
to Bentley on 8 Jan. 1775 (WMSS. E. 18582-25): ‘No—I shall not ingag(e) the Man from 
Derby.—We have a very good sett of hands, & J shall be very careful not to take in a rotten 
Sheep if I can avoid it.’ (My italics.) 

7 WMSS. E. 18301-25. J.W. to T.B. 19 May 1770. 

29 WMSS. E. 18304-25. J.W. to T.B. 28 May 1770. 

3° WMSS. E. 18269-25. J.W. to T.B. 19 Nov. 1769. 
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made flower painter’! was on his way to London, and within a month ‘two 
more recruits’3? set out on their long walk to the capital. The challenge 
clearly appealed to Wedgwood, and he constantly spurred on Bentley with 
the promise of ‘Glory and honour’,** writing ‘It is hard, but then it is 
glorious to conquer so great an Empire with raw, undisciplin’d recruits. 
What merit must the General have who achieves such wonders under such 
disadvantageous circumstances.’** Three years later when the famous order 
from Catherine the Great called for over a thousand paintings of ‘the most 
embelished views, the most beautiful Landskips, with Gothique Ruins, 
Grecian Temples, & the most Elegant Buildings with hands who have never 
attempted anything beyond Huts and Windmills, upon Dutch Tile at three 
half-pence a doz!’,** Wedgwood wrote, ‘if you dare attempt and can succeed 
in this, tell me no more of your Alexanders, no more of your Prometheus’s 
neither, for surely it is more to make Artists than mere men’.** 

By this time, however, Wedgwood had taken more positive action to meet 
the shortage. He realized that by retraining old hands he could solve only his 
immediate problems. For these workers, recruited from the rest of the 
pottery, were too ingrained in their ways to become first-rate painters and 
modellers. They grumbled at the new standards that Wedgwood set and 
accepted with reluctance the new techniques he wished them to master. He 
wrote to Bentley in exasperation, 


We have now got thirty hands here, but I have much ado to keep the new ones 
quiet—Some will not work in Black. Others say they shall never learn this new 
business, & want to be releas’d to make Terrines & sa(uce) boats again. I do not 
know what I shall do with them, we have too many fresh hands to take in at once, 
though we have business enough for them, if they knew how, or wo(ul)d have the 
patience to learn to do it, but they do not seem to relish the thoughts of a second 
apprenticeship. *” 


Gradually he moulded them to his methods, but they were never more than 
adequate. To achieve the perfection he demanded he had to train his workmen 
from youth. 

He had of course always taken in apprentices in the conventional potting 
crafts. But something more than this was needed to meet his special require- 
ments. He needed artists as well as craftsmen and there were ‘none ready 


made’.*® As always his ambition and imagination were equal to the challenge, 
and he wrote, 


I have a Waking notion haunts me very much of late which is the beginning a regular 
drawing, & modeling school to train up Artists for ourselves. I wo(ul)d pick up 


* Ibid. This was Thomas Simcock who was skilled enough to earn 31s. 6d. per week by 1774. 
#2 WMSS. E. 18310-25. J.W. to T.B. Postmark 20 June (1770). These were Barret and 


Thos. Glover. 33 Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 8° WMSS. E. 18455-25. J.W. to T.B. 9 April 1773. 
% Ibid. 37 WMSS. E. 18269-25. J.W. to T.B. 19 Nov. 1769. 


* WMSS. E. 18302-25. J.W. to T.B. 23 May 1773. 
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some likely boys of about 12 years old & take them apprentice ’till they are twenty 
or twenty one & set them to drawing & when you wanted any hands we could 
draft them out of this school. The Paintings upon these vases are from W & B 
school—so it may be s(ai)d 1000 years hence.*® 


With the advice of visiting artists like George Stubbs*® and the coaching of 
George Barrett*! and Henry Webber,‘ this apprenticeship in the arts flourished. 
It produced many skilful artists and occasionally the brilliant modeller, such 
as William Hackwood, who designed some of Wedgwood’s most famous pieces, 

It was a slow process, however, and Wedgwood often wished to supplement 
it. He did so by his occasional use of the highly paid artist, already accomplished 
in other fields. Wedgwood was not the first manufacturer to employ famous 
artists. ‘The charming nudes of Frangois Boucher frolicked across the tapes- 
tries produced at Beauvais as early as the 1740's; Falconet’s figures were 
reproduced in biscuit porcelain in the 1750’s; whilst Dodin’s putti gambolled 
on Vincennes vases in the same decade, and Redoute’s roses flowered on 
Sévres soon after. But Wedgwood was one of the first scientific industrialists 
in England to seek the co-operation of serious artists in large-scale industrial 
production.*® For he used Angelini, Angelo Dalmozzoni, Davaere, Frattodi, 
Mangiarotti, Manzolini, Pacetti, Barrett, Tassie, Tebo, Lady Templeton, 
Roubiliac, Stubbs, and Flaxman—to mention only the better known.“ To 
harness the varying skills and varying temperaments of men as gifted as these 
was bound to present great problems. At first he employed them at Etruria, 
but they proved too lofty for the factory system. Voyez’s avarice was pandered 
to for a while to prevent his selling industrial secrets, but finally he had to be 
discharged ;* Radford was sacked because ‘the hours he chose to work would, 
by example, have ruin’d ten times better men than himself’ ;4* and Tebo had 
to be released, but ‘not before he has done us very considerable mischief, 
for our Modelers do less by one half than they did before, charging double 
prices for their work, & when talk’d to about it, have their reply ready that 
it is cheaper than Mr Tebo’s, & is finished, which his work never is. This 
will be a serious affair for me to manage, & bring back again without parting 
with any of them, which I do not wish to do.’#” 


8% Tbid. 

40 WMSS. L.H.P. J.W. to T.B. 4 Nov. 1780. Mention of work ‘under Mr Stubs’s (sic) 
directions’. 

41 WMSS. E. 18552-25. J.W. to T.B. Postmark 16 Aug. (1774). Mention of ‘paying 
Mr Barrat (sic) for some instruction to our People’. 

42 WMSS. E. 28409-39. Commonplace Book, p. 17. 

*3 It is worth remembering, too, that unlike Meissen, Vincennes and Sévres, Wedgwood 
had to make a profit to survive. He did not receive like them the royal subsidies that made 
their patronage of artists possible and cushioned them against financial losses. 

* Cf. Neil McKendrick, ‘Josiah Wedgwood and George Stubbs’, History Today, Vu, 
no. 8 (1957), 513-14. Cf. also Wolf Mankowitz, Wedgwood (1953), the 1787 Catalogue, 
267-70, and the 1779 Catalogue, 236. 

* WMSS. E. 18237-25. J.W. to T.B. 9 April 1769. 

** WMSS. E. 18668-25. J.W. to T.B. 12 May 1776. 

7 WMSS. E. 18621-25. J.W. to T.B. 28 Oct. 1775. 
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After these experiences Wedgwood restricted his use of artists to simply 
buying and commissioning their designs. In general they no longer had 
direct contact with the workmen and sold their work to Josiah by the piece.** 
This ensured his complete control—a control he did not hesitate to use. He 


knew exactly what he wanted, and insisted on his artists producing designs not only 
of good quality, but at a reasonable price, and of a kind which suited the technical 
processes of reproduction. To these ends he would without hesitation match 
artist against artist, call for further work on a design, or alter it himself. Since his 
productions were intended not only as objects of beauty in themselves, but to deco- 
rate buildings and furniture, and to be used for such articles as bracelets, brooches, 
and muff chains, adaptation of a particular design to varying purposes was in- 
evitable, and to this adaptation the artist had to submit.*® 


When English society found the uncompromisingly naked figures of the 
classics ‘too warm’®° for its taste and the ardour of the Greek gods too easily 
apparent, then Flaxman and the rest had to yield to Wedgwood’s demands 
and cloak their pagan immodesty—gowns for the girls and fig leaves for the 
ods.*! The artists, in fact, submitted to a discipline hardly less stringent than 
g Pp y g 

the common workmen.*? 

His great need in his factory, however, was for skilled hands at a lower level 
—men who could reproduce and adapt the original designs of the artists. 
Wedgwood had to curb his impatience for these and wait for the results of 
his drawing school, for he refused to disrupt his factory discipline with the 

retensions of the famous, writing, ‘Oh! for a dozen good & humble modelers 
P g g 
at Etruria for a couple of months. What creations, renovations, & generations 
should we make! Well—fair & softly, we must proceed with our own natural 
forces, for I will have no fine modelers here, though I seem to wish for them, 
they would corrupt, & ruin us all.’>3 

His training of his own workmen never lapsed and in 1790 nearly 25 per 
cent of his workmen were apprentices.*4 Many of them were girls. For in 
the 1770’s he had gone to great expense and infinite trouble to train and 

* WMSS. E. 1330-2 to 1340-2. These are typical receipts from John Flaxman to J.W. 
for payment, e.g. E. 1336-2, 7 and 19 July 1784, ‘A Bust of Hercules £2 : 12 : 6’. This was the 
usual method of payment for artists. Flaxman received £188 4s. 2d. in this way between 
11 July 1783 and 10 Aug. 1787. Webber, who was on an annual salary of £250 for submitting 
everything he did to J.W., was an exception. 

*° W. G. Constable, fohn Flaxman (1937), 9, and also ch. 11 passim for an excellent dis- 
cussion of Wedgwood’s relations with Flaxman. 

5° WMSS. E. 18278-25. J.W. to T.B. 28 Dec. 1769, and E. 18523-25. J.W. to T.B. 
13 March 1774. 

5t Carol Macht, Classical Wedgwood Designs (1957), passim, and J.W. to Joseph Wright of 
Derby, WMSS. E. 672-1, and many others. Wedgwood was by no means consistent on this 
point, and I hope to deal with it more fully elsewhere. 

*2 And whatever their reputation, they were expected to work hard. When Stubbs 
stayed at Etruria, for instance, he was kept ‘hard at it every night almost ’till bedtime’, 
cf. Neil McKendrick, op. cit. p. 510. 

*’ WMSS. E. 18668-25. J.W. to T.B. 12 May 1776. 

** WMSS. E. 28409-39. Commonplace Book, 1790-4, pp. 5-6. 
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introduce girls into his works. He paid the men more to persuade them to 
accept female apprentices;>> he soothed their amour-propre with flattery; 
and countered their objections with a show of indignant rage.*? They proved 
a difficult and expensive introduction,®* but when in 1779 they could finally 
“be reckon’d complete hands’®® their cheap labour began to pay dividends.® 

Moreover, like all his apprentices they were trained to his own high 
standards, they were steady, remorseless and efficient. Without the pre- 
tensions of the famous, the dangers of the imported, or the careless habits of 
the older generations, these young potters were Wedgwood’s contribution to 
the tradition of the skilled artisan of the nineteenth century. He was by no 
means unique. Brindley had transformed miners and common labourers 
into experienced tunnellers; Watt had found millwrights and left skilled 
engineers; Arkwright had begun with clock-makers and finished with trained 
machinists and George Stephenson was to turn the humble pitmen of Tyne- 
side into the famed architects of the railway world.*! In the same way, 
Wedgwood had taken semi-skilled potters and left specialist craftsmen, or 
as he put it ‘made Artists’ of ‘mere men’. 

Wedgwood had not only to train a new generation of skilled potters, he 
had also to mould these workers to the needs of his factory system. It was 
not an easy task, for he had centuries of local tradition to oppose him. The 
potters had enjoyed their independence too long to take kindly to the rules 
which Wedgwood attempted to enforce—the punctuality, the constant 
attendance, the fixed hours, the scrupulous standards of care and cleanliness, 
the avoidance of waste, the ban on drinking. They did not surrender easily. 
The stoppages for a wake or a fair or a three-day drinking spree were an 
accepted part of the potter’s life—and they proved the most difficult to up- 
root. When they did work, they worked by rule of thumb; their methods of 
production were careless and uneconomical; and their working arrangements 
arbitrary, slipshod and unscientific. For they regarded the dirt, the inefficiency 
and the inevitable waste, which their methods involved, as the natural 
companions to pot-making. 


55 WMSS. E. 18785-25. J.W. to T.B. 18 Oct. 1777. 

56 WMSS. E. 18784-25. J.W. to T.B. (Endorsed 17 October 1777.) 

57 WMSS. E. 18786-25. J.W. to Cooper and Glover, 16 Oct. 1777 (Draft). 

58 WMSS. E. 18791-25. J.W. to T.B. 4 Nov. 1777. ‘My girls are in yoyr hands do to 
them, and with them as seemeth good unto you. If the little Virago will repent & mind her 
business it is a pity to part with her after so much time & expence bestow’d on them. They 
have cost me about 30 or 40 pounds apiece, & should be worth 50—But settle the matter 
just as you think best. If you think there is any possibility of her doing well when their 
passions are subsided, you may tell her mother she has cost me too much to part with for 
nothing, & if she does not chuse to do her duty I shall be in town soon & will endeavour to 
oblige. We shall certainly want all our hands soon as the season approaches.’ 

5° WMSS. L.H.P. J.W. to T.B. 4 Nov. 1780. 

6° WMSS. E. 28409-25. Commonplace Book, 1790-4, pp. 5-17. 

*! 'T. S. Ashton, The Industrial Revolution (1949), 120-1, and L. T. C. Rolt, George and 
Robert Stephenson (1960), 76. 
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All of these problems were accentuated by the changes that had taken place 
in the Potteries. For in the development from the simple pot-bank to the 
complex factory, the natural source of authority—that of the master potter 
—was lost, or at least greatly diminished by the growth in numbers. The 
discipline of one man was no longer adequate. To handle ten men had 
presented no great problem to the potter who worked in the same room, who 
shared the same interests, and who administered a rough and ready justice 
on the spot. ‘But to keep 150 hands of various professions, & more various 
tempers & dispositions, in tolerable order’** was a more difficult task. Wedg- 
wood himself could cope with it. There can be little doubt of his authority. 
The impact on his workmen of his almost brutal face—stern even when 
composed by a Hackwood or portrayed by the grace of a Reynolds—was clear 
even to himself: ‘my name has been made such a scarecrow to them, that the 
poor fellows are frighten’d out of their wits when they hear of Mr W. coming 
to town, & I perceive upon our first meeting they look as if they saw the 
D(evi)l’.6* His discipline was not, of course, universally accepted. Some 
found an irresistible challenge in the figure of Josiah. Like many men with 
powerful temperaments he evoked rebellion in the fractious. Like young 
bulls in the herd some of them had to try their strength against the old 
patriarch. Few came out of the contest well. There were a succession of 
such men—leaders of pay demands, subordinates with their own methods. 
But they were quelled and if not quelled, replaced. 

Wedgwood, however, had a host of other business and was forced with 
increasing frequency to leave them ‘without any head to look after them’. 
To solve these problems Wedgwood had to seek substitutes for his own 
authority, and to dispense his discipline through written rules and regulations. 

Effective substitutes proved difficult to find. There was no tradition of a 
foreman or managerial class, for there had previously been little necessity 
for it. Merely to promote old hands was not enough—too often they connived 
at faults, which familiarity had robbed of significance, and too easily lapsed 
into irregularity as soon as they were left unsupervised. As Wedgwood wrote 
of one promoted hand, ‘Daniel does pretty well when at work, & I am here 
every day, but he often leaves the works, & drinks two or three days together, 
& has no taste to direct at any time’.® This position was never adequately 
filled until his nephew, Thomas Byerley, and his sons were able to share 
some of the burden of decision and responsibility. The works would usually 
tick over satisfactorily® in his absence but all new problems were shelved 
and the rebellious took the opportunity to prepare their grievances. When 


°2 WMSS. E. 18287-25. J.W. to T.B. 3 Feb. 1770. 

83 WMSS. E. 18782-25. J.W. to T.B. 6 Oct. 1777. 

* WMSS. E. 18287-25. J.W. to T.B. 3 Feb. 1770. 

© Ibid. 

°° WMSS. E. 18333-25. J.W. to T.B. 22 Dec. 1770, ‘things have gone pretty well in 
my absence’, and E. 18542-25. J.W. to T.B. 24 June 1774. 
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he was away for a fortnight—on his honeymoon—deliveries stopped al- 
together,®’ and even in 1772 he returned to find ‘every species of business 
that has any puzzle in it & could possibly be delay’d, has been put off to 
greet my arrival here, & every day I have battles of various kinds, & orders to 
fight my way thro. . .’.68 His temporary solution was to rely on an overseer, 
or inspector, or superintendent, or looker-over in each workshop, rather than 
one man in charge of the whole works. Wedgwood had solved his problem 
by dividing the responsibility and reintroducing the unit of the old pot-bank, 
with ‘one steady man’ to each process. They were reinforced by the ‘Clerk 
of the Manufactory’, the ‘Clerk of Weights & Measures’, the Porter, and 
general inspectors to ‘look after the men & wages’.®® This system succeeded 
where individuals bearing the whole responsibility had failed. It was a 
technique that Wedgwood repeated in the supervision of canals when he 
suggested ‘Walking Surveyors’ who ‘were. ..to be the Ears & Eyes for the 
Committee’.7° 

With Bentley’s death in 1780, Josiah’s problems grew more acute. In- 
evitably he would have to divide his time between London and Etruria, and 
more often leave his workers to their own devices. He had to bolster up the 
authority of his ‘foremen’. His solution—for surely it cannot be coincidence 
—lay in the ‘Potters’ Instructions’ of 17807! and ‘the regulations and rules 
made for this manufactory more than 30 years back’?? which were written 
down by R. Rhead, in 1810. They cover every aspect of factory discipline. 
Containing a remarkably detailed knowledge of every workshop and every 
process, the Instructions recognize all the minor techniques, the tricks and 
petty evasions of the idle workman. In this way Wedgwood armed his overseers 
with his experience, his knowledge of prevalent faults and his remedies. 
They also provided clear instructions on how ‘to show marks of approbation’ 
to the skilful and the punctual and how ‘to reprimand those more slovenly & 
careless’.74 

One of the major problems was to ensure prompt and regular attendance 
at the works. As was usual Wedgwood set himself off from the rest of the 
potters by introducing the bell. One of his early factories was known in fact 
as the Bell Works, because the workmen were summoned by ringing a bell 

*? WMSS. E. 597-1. Hugh Ford to J.W. 13 March 1764. Ford hoped that delivery 
would soon begin again so that he could ‘drop all designs of setting up a Potwork’ himself. 

88 WMSS. E. 18381-25. J.W. to T.B. Postmark 22 July (1772). 

8° WMSS. E. 28409-25. Commonplace Book, 1790-4, pp. 7-17. He divided the respon- 
sibility and placed his trust in men like John Boulton, inspector of the turners, John Harrop, 
inspector of the biscuit house, Daniel Steel, inspector of the handlers, Jesse Bourne, super- 


intendent and looker-out in the warehouse, Joseph Plant, looker-over in the slip house and 
Henry Hulme in the gloss oven. 

70 WMSS. E. 29110-45. J.W.’s Commonplace Book, p. 244. 

71 WMSS. E. 19114-26. ‘J.W.’s Experiments, Potters’ Instructions Etc. 1780.’ 

72 WMSS. E. 4045-5. Endorsed ‘Regulations Mfy. 1810. R. Rhead.’ 

73 WMSS. E. 19114-26, p. 74. 

4 Tbid. 
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instead of blowing a horn as was the custom in the district.7*> Moreover, 
Wedgwood laid down precise times when it should be rung—the first warning 
at 5.45 or a ‘} of an hour before (the men) can see to work’, again at 8.30 for 
breakfast, at nine to recall them and so on until ‘the last bell when they can 
no longer see’.** He did not rely on the bell alone. He employed a ‘Clerk 
of the Manufactory’ who was 


to be at the works the first in the morning, & settle the people to their business as 
they come in—to encourage those who come regularly to their time, letting them 
know that their regularity is properly noticed, & distinguishing them by repeated 
marks of approbation, from the less orderly part of the work people by presents or 
other marks suitable to their age &c. Those who come later than the hour appointed 
should be noticed, and if after repeated marks of disapprobation they do not come 
in due time, an account of the time they are deficient in should be taken, & so much 
of their wages stopt as the time comes to. . ..”” 


In doing this he was doing no more than other manufacturers—Arkwright 
rewarded his most deserving workers with ‘distinguishing dresses... which 
excites great emulation’,’** and Ambrose Cowley fixed fines for lateness.” 
But Wedgwood’s further ideas to encourage punctuality and prevent loss of 
working time seem to be without equal. 

For in his Commonplace Book, he also outlined a scheme which can be 
compared only with a primitive clocking-in system. He wrote, 


To save the trouble of the porters going round, tickets may perhaps be used, in the 
following manner—Let some sheets of pasteboard paper be printed with the names 
of all the work people, and the names cut off, about the size of half a card. Let 
each person take two of these tickets with him when he leaves work every evening ; 
one of which he is to deliver into a box when he goes through the lodge in the 
morning, and the other when he returns from dinner. The porter then, instead of 
going round the works in the morning, looks over these tickets only; & if he finds 
any deficiency, goes to such places only where the deficiency appears. If the persons 
have neglected or refused to deliver their tickets on going through, they are to be 
admonished the first time, the second time to pay a small fine to the poors box... . 
It will be necessary to have divisions for the tickets in alphabetic order, for the 
greater facility of giving them out.*° 


To speed up this process, he considered further refinements, and proposed 
a list of ‘all the names in alphabetic order on a board hung up in the lodge’*! 
to be marked by the porter with different coloured chalks to record the time 
of arrivals. He reinforced this system and prevented its abuse by imposing 


> The Story of Wedgwood (1930), revised edn. 1953, p. 17. 
7° WMSS. E. 28408-39. J.W. Commonplace Book, 1, 179-182 (undated). 
77 WMSS. E. 19114-26, p. 27. 
7° 'T. S. Ashton, 4n Economic History of England: The 18th Century (1955), 214. 
7% Ibid. 212. 
8° WMSS. E. 28408-39, p. 180. 
1 Tbid. 
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a fine of 2s. on ‘any workman scaling the walls or Gates’,®* and a similar 
‘forfeit? on ‘any workman forseing (sic) their way through the lodge after 
the time alowed (sic) by the Master’.*? Wedgwood’s intentions were clear 
from his factory. The most prominent feature of Etruria was the bell, the 
next—the clock. To judge from his workers’ wage-sheets,** on which were 
marked the time of arrival, of departure and the time they had for meals, 
his methods were fully successful. His workmen even organized a pay 
demand outside the main gates, promptly at half-past six.*° 

Wedgwood could not, of course, immediately iron out all the old irregu- 
larity and lack of punctuality, but the contrast between his works and the 
casual methods of the old peasant craft industry was quite remarkable. He 
was, in fact, the true forerunner of Arnold Bennett’s hero, Henry Mynors, 
in whose works, ‘No pains were spared to keep all departments in full and 
regular activity, and owing to his judicious firmness, the Feast of St Monday, 
that canker eternally eating at the root of the prosperity of the Five ‘Towns, 
was less religiously observed on his bank than perhaps anywhere else in 
Bursley. He had realized that when a workshop stands empty the employer 
has not only ceased to make money, but has begun to lose it.’** And his 
Porter and Clerk of the Manufactory were the true ancestors of those amongst 
the nineteenth-century jacketmen who devoted all ‘their ingenuity to prevent 
that wastage which is at once the easiest to overlook and the most difficult 
to check, the wastage of labour’.*’ 

His attention to cleanliness and the avoidance of waste was equally scru- 
pulous. Apart from his fines—‘any workman leaveing a fire in there (sic) 
rooms at night forfits 2s. 6d.’** and ‘any workman leaveing there scraps in 
there rooms so as to get dirty forfits 2s.’*°—he introduced scales and a clerk 
to operate them. As early as 1769, he wrote to Bentley, 


I am often giving my people lessons upon the loss of Clay, & with it the loss of 
credit in making heavy ware, but all will not do, I have bo(ugh)t them half a doz. 
pair(s) of scales, but there seems one thing want(in)g still which I propose to have 
soon—A Clerk of weight & measures, whose constant business it shall be to weigh 
the goods as they are got up—he will save me three times his wages in Clay, & ten 
times as much in Credit. The first clever fellow I can spare shall certainly be set 
down to this business. 


This clerk’s duties rapidly grew. After weighing the clay he was ‘to lay it up 
with as much cleanness as if it was intended for food’.®! He had further to 
supervise the scraping, the sponging, the breaking open and the careful 


82 WMSS. E. 4045-5. Rule 6. &% Ibid. Rule 7. 

8 WMSS. E. 4225-6 to 4247-6. B. Mather to J.W. and P. Swift, 1774-5. 

8° WMSS. E. 18381-25. J.W. to T.B. Postmark 22 July (1772). 

8° Arnold Bennett, Anna of the Five Towns (1902), reprinted 1954, p. 116. 

8? Ibid. 88 WMSS. E. 4045-5. Rule 2. 

8® Ibid. Rule 3. 90 WMSS. E. 18271-25. J.W. to T.B. 1 Dec. 1769. 
*! WMSS. E. 19114-26. ‘J.W.’s Experiments, Potters’ Instructions Etc. 1780’, p. 19. 
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examining of the clay ‘for red or yellow veins & other foulnesses’. Each process 
must take place on a separate bench, cleaned beforehand and set ‘before a 
good light’.®* It is almost needless to say that the utmost cleanness should be 
observed thro’ out the whole slip & clay house—the floors kept clean—& 
(even) the avenues leading to the slip & clay houses sho‘ be kept clean likewise. 
And in sumer (sic) time when it is dusty, watered likewise.’®* To defeat 
evasion the clerk was to pay ‘check visits irregularly’®* and search for dirt 
when he was least expected. 

Every aspect of the potter’s trade was covered in his instructions: there 
were separate directions for the throwers, the handlers, the pressers, the 
finishers and the dishmakers; and there were equally detailed comments on 
every object made—from the need to check the number of holes in the grate 
of a teapot spout® to the need for heavy bases for salt cellars.% All had to 
be checked by the overseer or Clerk of the Manufactory. He had to watch 
that the clays were not mixed ‘soft & hard all together promiscuously’,*’ he 
had to ensure that the saggars were completely dry, for even a little damp could 
cover the glazed ware ‘with large air bubbles like pustules of the small 
pox’;*8 he had to restrict the too frequent use of the sponge which could 
mark the glaze ‘like the sweep of a broom on a sanded floor’;°* he had to 
make sure that the turners left ‘the surface free of all blemishes, wrinkles, 
scratches &c. like a fine piece of uniformly polished marble’ ;!°° and finally 
he must examine the lawns ‘2 or 3 times a day’, for if neglected ‘the mishceif 
(sic) will be very extensive’.1°? In addition, there were constant exhortations 
to the clerk himself. Stern warnings that ‘this examination should never be 
omitted’!°3 were backed up by reminders that ‘the clerk must see with his 
own eyes that it is done, at least till he has by experience a well grounded 
assurance of...punctuality. He may then make his check visits fewer but 
never altogether neglect them.’ He must not be entirely critical, however, 
for to the virtuous ‘he should no more forget to show marks of his approbation 
than to reprimand those more slovenly and careless’ .1% 

Wedgwood’s reaction to carelessness was more violent. ‘The famous story 
of Wedgwood stumping through his works, smashing sub-standard pots 
and chalking on the bench ‘this won’t do for Josiah Wedgwood’, is supported 
by the facts at least as far as the smashing. Legend alone provides the chalk. 
But for once legend needs no excuse. It fits the man, it fits his character and 
what little evidence there is supports it. In 1773 he wrote ‘The Argyles. . . 





*2 Tbid. 20. *3 bid. % Ibid. *> Ibid. 30. 
% Ibid. 56. %? Tbid. 62. %8 Tbid. 64. * Ibid. 50. 
100 Thid. 46. 101 Tbid. 20. 102 Tbid. 103 Tbid. 70. 
‘4 Tbid. 60. 10 Tbid. 74. 


‘06 The indirect evidence supports it for he was never afraid to criticize or turn down work. 
For example, he wrote to Bentley about Sadler of Liverpool’s work ‘He has just completed a 
sett of Landskips for the inside of dishes &c, with childish, scrawling sprigs of flowers for 
the rims, all of which he thinks very clever, but they will not do for us’ (my italics). WMSS. 
E. 18299-25. J.W. to T.B. 12 May 1770. 
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are not clever, I have broke 4 or 5 doz that I found finish’d here this morning, 
& ord’ some improvements’ ;!°7 in 1779 he wrote, ‘We cannot master Achilles. 
I have had him demolished. ..more than once’! and he invariably smashed 
ware which he said would ‘do us no credit’. Even this drastic action left 
some workmen unmoved, and Josiah wrote wearily to Bentley, ‘it is very 
strange how long workmen are in quiting a habit they have been long ac- 
custom’d to, though I have told them, scolded them, & shewn them so 
often’."° Even in 1777, excellent designs were still distorted by ‘our 
thrower’s foolish deviations, against which it is impossible to watch and guard 
sufficiently... .I have been scolding Rob‘ for some time.’!!! Wedgwood was 
constantly on the look-out for such ‘unhandiness & want of Ideas’™* and 
never relaxed his supervision. When he injured his leg and could not walk 
he was forced to ‘visit the Works in my Carriage, & review what the Men have 
in hand as I sit in it’.“4* Later he went on crutches.""4 But although he did 
not trust his workmen yet, there can be no doubt that they were improving. 
His complaints continue but they are concerned with minor points only— 
the depth of a cover, or the edge of a seal.14® The major faults had been 
eradicated. Many age-old defects were completely cured: by simple experi- 
ments which he ‘made them perform themselves’,!” he checked the ruinous 
effects of damp in the kilns,!!® and stopped for ever the old bane of the 
pottery—the wreathed plate. These may seem trifles, but it was attention 
to such details which marked the difference between the passable and the 
perfect, and to Wedgwood perfection was no mere trifle. 

To supplement his particular rules concerning punctuality, cleanliness and 
avoidance of waste and error, he had a list of forfeits of a more general nature. 
Wedgwood was never one to leave loopholes in his discipline if he could 
avoid it, and none of his workmen could complain that the rules were not 
clear. They read, apart from those already quoted, ‘any person seen throwing 
within the yard of this manufactory to forfit 2s. 6d.’, ‘any workman strikeing 
or otherwise abuseing an overlooker to loose his or there place’, ‘any workman 
conveying Ale or Licquor into the manufactory in working hours forfits 2s.’, 
‘any person writeing obseen or other writeing upon the walls either within 
or without the works forfits for every offence 2s. 6d.’, ‘any person playing at 

107 WMSS. E. 18453-25. J.W. to T.B. 3 April 1773. 

108 WMSS. E. 18913-25. J.W. to T.B. 2 August 1779. 

10? WMSS. E. 18479-25. J.W. to T.B. (July 1773): ‘I have broke some which were to 
have been sent to you.’ 

10 WMSS. L.H.P. J.W. to T.B. 24 April 1771. 

111 WMSS. E. 18752-25. J.W. to T.B. 26 April 1777. 

412 WMSS. E. 18647-25. J.W. to T.B. 27 Jan. 1776. 

43 WMSS. E. 18690-25. J.W. to T.B. 10 Sept. 1776. 
14 WMSS. E. 18700-25. J.W. to T.B. 28 Sept. 1776. 
15 WMSS. L.H.P. J.W. to T.B. 24 April 1771. 

16 WMSS. E. 18743-25. J.W. to T.B. 8 April 1777. 
17 WMSS. E. 19114-26. Op. cit. 64. 
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fives against any of the walls where there are windows forfits 2s.’12° These 
were not light fines. When one remembers that the average workman’s wage 
was approximately one-twentieth of his twentieth-century equivalent, the 
true impact of these fines can be realized. A forfeit of 2s. 6d. was—again 
very approximately—equivalent to a fine of £2. 10s. to a workman today. 
It is unlikely that they were often ignored. 

Moreover, the promiscuity and immorality that Arnold Bennett describes 
as the commonplace of the Staffordshire pot-bank had little chance to 
flourish in Wedgwood’s factory. The reason was not so much morality as a 
desire for efficiency. When Bentley’s servants frolicked below stairs, Wedg- 
wood wrote tolerantly and lightheartedly ‘the Kitchen is always more than 
a match for the Parlour where the utmost vigilance takes place—and with 
you who as well as myself, rejoice that art does not yet triumph over nature 
universally, there would be little hope of succeeding in any attempts against 
such natural connections. ..’.!24_ In his works, however, such activities were 
regarded in a very different light. Gone was the happy tolerance: the offending 
housekeeper was removed ‘ & if any of our people will keep up such connections 
with her as you do not approve of I wo? remove them too’.!*? 

His rules, however, were not for his benefit alone. There were, for example, 
strict precautions ‘taken to avoid the pernicious effects of lead’ poisoning.'?* 
And his rules for dippers show his usual attention to detail: ‘The dipping 
rooms to be cleaned out with a mop never brushed’, ‘A pail of water with 
soap and a towel & a brush for the nails to be always at hand’, ‘No one to be 
allowed to eat in the dipping room’, ‘The men and the boys to have an upper 
dress to throw off when they leave the room, for instance a sort of smock 
frock with long sleeves & open behind would be convenient’, ‘Some ware 
(such) as tiles require to have part of the surface freed from the glaze, this 
should be done with a sponge, & not as now by brushing when dry’.!*4 Such 
prophylactics are still the basis of industrial hygiene in the potteries today. 


Yet for all this, according to Ashton ‘the second generation of employers— 
such as the younger Boulton, Watt, Wedgwood, or Crawshay—was perhaps 
more alive than the first to the losses that might arise from the irregularity 
or carelessness on the part of labour’.!”° It is difficult to believe that this was 
true of the Wedgwoods. Josiah employed all the new methods of administra- 
tion, the new incentives, and new discipline that Ashton attributes to his 
successors. ‘Men trained in the concern were appointed as managers and 
foremen; piecerates and bonus schemes were introduced to stimulate effort; 


120 WMSS. E. 4045-5. 
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‘2° T. S. Ashton, The Industrial Revolution (1949), 123. 
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fines were imposed for drunkenness, sloth, and gaming.’!*° Admittedly 
some he found difficult to apply, but no one was ‘more alive’ to their need. 

In only one thing did he fail almost completely—the control of wakes and 
fairs. He had little defence against their attraction, and production was 
interrupted with ironic regularity every summer. In 1771 he wrote, ‘I should 
have sent you some good black ones this week, if it had not been Stoke Wake’ 1" 
and in 1772 he apologized for slow delivery, saying, ‘the Men have gone 
madding after these Wakes’s so that we could get little done’.1** It is true 
that he had the power to retaliate and used it—‘We are laying by for Xmass 
at our works. ‘The men murmer (sic) at the thoughts of play these hard times, 
but they can keep wake after wake in summer when it is their own good will 
& pleasure, & they must now take a few holidays for our convenience’ ,!2°— 
but pressure of this kind had little immediate effect. Wedgwood threatened 
the same action in the summer of 1776, and wrote resignedly to Bentley of the 
result of his efforts. “Our Men have been at play 4 days this week, it being 
Burslem Wakes. I have rough’d, & smooth’d them over, & promis’d them 
a long Xmass, but I know it is all in vain, for Wakes’s must be observ’d though 
the World was to end with them.’!*° It was only slowly that the passion for 
wakes died—strangled by the joint efforts of the manufacturers, the metho- 
dists, and the Society for the Suppression of Vice.!*4 

But if Wedgwood was unable to uproot their annual bacchanalia, he 
purged his workers of most of their other industrial faults. By his own 
persistence, by an unfailing attention to detail, by founding, if not creating, 
the traditions of a foreman class and equipping it with rules and regulations, 
he transformed a collection of what in 1765 he called, ‘dilatory drunken, 
idle, worthless workmen’,!*? into what ten years later he allowed to be, 
‘a very good sett of hands’.!* He never fully achieved the reformation he had 
hoped for. He never made ‘such Machines of the Men as cannot Err’,}*4 but 
he certainly produced a team of workmen who were cleaner, soberer, healthier, 
more careful, more punctual, more skilled and less wasteful than any other 
potter had produced before. 

Having achieved these demi-paragons of skill, order and sobriety, he did 
not propose to lose them, and no discussion of his factory discipline would 
be complete without some mention of his attempts to prevent the emigration 
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of his workmen. His efforts were characteristically thorough. It was vital 
that they should be for the loss of industrial secrets—although almost inevitable 
in the Potteries themselves—could mean the loss of several years lead over 
their foreign rivals. Spies were a constant menace! and the potters were 
always on their guard against them—they even suggested the publication of 
‘a large press notice on the painful death of one of (them), in the hope that 
others would be discouraged by this obvious judgement of Heaven’.'** But 
what they feared even more than the spies was the emigration of their 
workmen who were enticed away by the agents of rivals abroad. The danger 
was not confined to the Potteries alone, the General Chamber of Manufacturers 
had expressed itself strongly on the general evil'®’—but Wedgwood was 
especially active in combating it. He proposed much more stringent laws, 
rewards for the officer ‘actually securing the person...in order to stimulate 
him to the performance of his duty’, rewards for information,!** and finally 
permission from the Minister of State for the Postmaster to open the letters 
of ‘suspected persons’.!°* However, as he felt that it was ‘much better to 
prevent crimes, than have them to punish’ he thought that accounts of such 
attempts should 


be printed and dispersed among the workmen, with proper explanations, & 
exhortations to industry and sobriety—as also cases of particular hardships suffered 
by persons leaving their native country & going into foreign service—which cases, 
frequently happening though not generally known, should be sought after, and 
communicated to every Committee of Commerce, or commercial organisation, 
throughout the Kingdom, and the publication of them may be made from time to 
time in the provincial newspapers, or in little pamphlets.!° 


As he recommended such action in April 1784, he must presumably have 
been satisfied with his own effort on these lines in the previous year. 

For in 1783, stung to action by three attempts on his workmen within the 
course of a few months,'*! Wedgwood decided to appeal to the workmen 
themselves, and delivered an address which was later published and circulated 
amongst other manufacturers. The line of argument was simple enough, as 
the solemn printing of the old proverb ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss’ on 


135 “One of the more remarkable aspects of 18th century porcelain manufacture on the 
Continent was the rise of the wandering arcanist’—men who bartered their claimed knowledge 
of ceramic secrets for employment, and, too often, stole the secrets of their new employer in 
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Porcelain’, The Third Annual Wedgwood International Seminar (Boston, April 1958), 
96. 
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the title-page revealed: the tone of the appeal is also easily apparent, for 
Josiah opens with a call to ‘MY COUNTRYMEN AND FRIENDS!’ He chose 
a theme likely to play on the doubts of the workmen, stressing the false 
promises of the spies, the present comforts of the workers, and the likely 
disasters of leaving their homeland. Having made his general point he rammed 
it home with some brief but frightening case histories of men they had known 
who had attempted to capitalize their skill and knowledge in this way: the 
story of Mr Bartlem, an unsuccessful local potter who left for South Carolina 
and after ‘more than a quarter of a year spent in storms and tempests upon 
the sea, and many narrow escapes from shipwreck’ arrived safely, only to 
discover that the 


change of climate and manner of living, accompanied perhaps with a certain dis- 
order of mind to be mentioned hereafter, (which have always made great havock 
among the people who have left this country to settle in remote parts) carried them 
off so fast, that recruits could not be raised from England sufficient to supply the 
places of the dead men. In Mr Godwin’s own words to me, whose son was one 
of them, they fell sick as they came, and all died quickly, his son amongst the rest. 


The story of others quickly followed: the sad careers of Mr Lymer, young 
Mr Allen of Great Fenton, George Shaw, and William Ellis of Hanley. 
Shipwreck, drowning, childbirth in a strange land, gaol, poverty, begging 
in the streets and disillusion were their varied fates. Young Allen was cast 
away, the others, ‘alas! reserved only for a more lingering death’.!4* Second 
attempts meant ‘only more labour and more lives lost’.144 Only one returned 
to England: ‘This person is William Ellis of Hanley; who informs me that 
the wages promised were good enough, a guinea a week with their board, but that 
they never received half of it." Another attempt in Pennsylvania led to 
similar hardship: ‘Thomas Gale was clapped into prison when he complained 
of the broken promises; the rest, ‘abandoned, at a distance of some thousands 
of miles from home, and without a penny in their pockets, ... were reduced 
to the hard necessity of begging in the public streets for a morsel of bread. 
Some died immediately, of sickness occasioned by this great change in their 
prospects and manner of living, being dashed at once from the highest 
expectations to the lowest and most abject misery.’ The others, despite 
efforts to help them by Wedgwood’s nephew Thomas Byerley, ‘like plants 
removed into a soil unnatural to them,...dwindled away and died, and not 
one was left alive, to return and give us any further particulars of this affecting 
tale’. 

Having revealed to them the fate of those ‘ who could not content themselves 
with the good things of their own land, a land truly flowing with milk and 
honey’ ,'® he next exposed the fallacy of the promises made. For how could 


42 Ibid. 4-5. 143 Thid. 6-7. ase ‘Thed.. 7. 45 Ibid. 7 
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they expect those foreign manufacturers to continue to pay them the wages 
offered when once they had learnt their skill and could employ their own 
countrymen for so much less. He also appealed to their fears, prejudices and 
loyalty. He contrasted their happy lot in England, amongst their own families, 
relations and friends, among people who spoke the same language and helped 
one another in times of difficulty, with their prospects abroad amongst 
people who would in any case regard them as traitors, who ‘like Esau, sold 
your birthright for a mess of pottage!’° He painted an unhappy picture of 
their fate when they grew sick and old in such circumstances: friendless, 
homeless, and with no ‘more substantial fare than frogs, hedgehogs, and wild 
herbs of the field!’°° ‘In this foreign land then—suspected, watched, 
despised, and insulted, you must continue to the end of your wretched 
days.’*! To clinch the matter, he added: 


And besides bodily sickness, there is a disease of the mind, peculiar to people in 
a strange land; a kind of heart-sickness and despair, with an unspeakable longing 
after their native country, not to be described, and of which no one can have a just 
idea but those who have been under its influence. Most travellers have felt it, in 
a greater or lesser degree; many have died of it; and those who have recovered 
declare it to be worse than death itself.!®* 


Finally, he appealed to their loyalty and their patriotism. 


You must by this time be fully convinced, how delusive the offers held out to you 
are, and how contrary it would be to your own interest to accept of them. But 
supposing for a moment, that with regard to your own particular persons there 
was a real and lasting advantage. Would it have no weight with you to think, that 
you were ruining a trade, which had taken the united efforts of some thousands of 
people, for more than an age, to bring to the perfection it has now attained? 
a perfection no where else to be found—an object exciting at once the envy and 
emulation of all Europe! but they will both ever be harmless to us whilst we are 
true to ourselves: for Englishmen, in arts and manufactures as well as in arms, can 
only be conquered by Englishmen: the enemy must first gain over some traitors 
and renegadoes from among ourselves, before they can attain any decisive advantage. 
Is there a man among you then who will stand forth, and acknowledge himself to be 
that traitor to his country and fellow workmen? who will openly avow, that for the 
sake of a paltry addition to his own wages for few years, he would betray their 
interests, and wantonly throw away into the hands of foreigners, perhaps of enemies, 
the superiority we have thus laboured for and obtained! I wish to entertain a 
better opinion of my countrymen, than to suspect that there is a single man who 
could be so base; and am willing to persuade myself it has been owing to want of 
thought, or of proper information, that any have thus deserted the cause of their 
country.!53 


If they still felt inclined to leave after this appeal to their better nature, 


Wedgwood reminded them of ‘the sense which our laws have expressed of 
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this crime, and the provision made by them for preventing or punishing it’! 
by reading out the apposite clauses from acts of Parliament designed to 
check this drain of skilled workmen. This is certainly not an example of 
Wedgwood at his most liberal, and he takes a very different line here than in 
his much quoted letter to Bentley in 1769 when he wrote 


so far from being afraid of other People getting our patterns, we should Glory in it, 
throw out all the hints we can, & if possible have all the Artists in Europe working 
after our models. This wod be noble, & would suit both our dispositions & sentiments 
much better than all the narrow mercenary selfish trammels...there is nothing 
relating to business I so much wish for as being released from these degrading 
slavish chains, these mean selfish fears of other people copying my works.!®° 


Such generosity had faded over the years, as the drain of his discoveries, his 
models and his workmen increased. He was forced to take some steps to 
check it. His reluctance was like that expressed by the General Chamber 
of Manufacturers: 


we are sensible of the inestimable value of civil liberty, and that no restriction would 
be put upon it without an obvious and sufficient cause, such as the welfare of the 
State. ..it is not without some regret that we feel ourselves compelled to point out 
to the legislature the necessity of some effective regulation to prevent the emigration 
of our artificers. Their unrivalled skill has excited the envy of foreign nations.!** 


It was yet another example of Wedgwood disciplining his workmen for 
what he genuinely believed to be their own good. Having spent so much 
time and effort in training them to his new methods, it was not surprising 
that he did not wish to lose them. In fact, few of them left. Whether dissuaded 
by Wedgwood’s propaganda or held back by the very real gains they had 
already made, it is difficult to tell, but it is certain that the majority of his 
workmen were willing to accept his new régime. 

In fact, although the discipline he imposed in his factory was a severe one, 
it was born of a desire to improve his workmen’s lot. For Wedgwood was no 
mere Gradgrind. He moved in a society of liberal reformers!*7—men who 
read and gave him to read the works of Priestley, Price, Paine, Rousseau, 
Cartwright, Howard and Malthus. From these he formed his decided views 
of society. He saw it as it was—crude, filthy, incompetent and wasteful— 
and he wished to reform it. He saw men as improvable—even perfectable. 
Liberal but unsophisticated in his ideals he felt that his workmen should be 
disciplined for their own good, and offered security in return for obedience. 
He doubted his charges’ ability to take their own decisions and as a substitute 
imposed his own massive authority. 

154 Tbid. 18. 

188 WMSS. E. 18261-25. J.W. to T.B. 27 Sept. 1769. 

196 V. W. Bladen, op. cit. 366. 

For a discussion of their attitudes, cf. Neil McKendrick, ‘Wedgwood and his Friends’, 


Horizon, 1, 5 (1959), 88-97 and 128-30, and also J. Bronowski and Bruce Mazlish, The Western 
Intellectual Tradition (1960), ch. 18. 
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The life he designed for his workmen was not an indulgent one. They were 
not to have the luxury of downing tools for a wake or a fair; nor of working 
for three days in order to drink for four. The cherished St Monday was to be 
unfrocked, and all the gods of idleness and mindless enjoyment similarly 
banished. Time was the new idol—together with care, regularity and 
obedience. There can be no doubt that the workmen lost much of their old 
liberty, and their lives much of its old variety. For in the brave new world 
envisaged by Wedgwood and his friends there was little place for brothels, 
alehouses, cock-fighting and bull-baiting for the ease and amusement of his 
workmen. In their place there would be schools for their children, hospitals 
for their sick, homes for their orphans, and societies, libraries and institutions 
for themselves. For all there would be better food, better clothes, better 
houses, better roads and better transport. Their streets would be lit, their 
roads paved, their towns drained. 

To achieve these ends, he demanded complete obedience, and complete 
submission. He also expected hard work. Accustomed to long hours and 
unremitting labour himself, he expected an effort of a similar nature from 
his workmen. Of his own industry and devotion there is ample evidence. His 
energy was remarkable and little daunted him. The lives of the engineers and 
the captains of industry are pockmarked with stories of endurance and 
application—Brunel working twenty hours a day for weeks on end on his 
Great Western Railway;!°* Whitbread sitting up four nights a week by his 
brewhouse copper and retiring only ‘when the state of Boiling permitted’ ;°* 
or Brindley fighting against diabetes for the last eight years of his life and giving 
advice even on his deathbed!*°—yet Wedgwood is worthy of comparison even 
with these Burleighs and Gladstones of industry. When his injured leg 
hampered his movements through his works and led to long periods of illness, 
he coolly decided on amputation—facing the lack of anaesthetic and the great 
danger of gangrene with complete composure. 

His amputation is the spectacular incident in his life—a moment of glamour 
—but it is unimpressive in the face of the burden of work that he carried. 
It is difficult to realize how much of the technical, clerical and managerial 
work the pioneers of industry dealt with. As late as the 1830’s Brunel did 
everything in engineering the G.W.R. even down to choosing the variety of 
grass to grow alongside his rails:1®' in the 1770’s Wedgwood had to be in 
similar control of every detail. It was almost impossible to delegate respon- 
sibility. He had to decide everything from the shape of a coffee cup to the 
type of bricks for a new kiln—and he had little time in which to do it. In 
1771 he wrote a long letter to Bentley discussing vital points of their sales 


8 L.T.C. Rolt, Isambard Kingdom Brunel (1957), 75. ‘Between ourselves it is harder work 
than I like. I am rarely much under twenty hours a day at it.’ 

189 The House of Whitbread, vol. 1. 

160 Eliza Meteyard, The Life of fosiah Wedgwood (1865-6), 1, 503-4. 

1 L. T. C. Rolt, op. cit. 110. 
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policy whilst working in the lathe room and ‘at such intervals as James could 
spare me’.'®? There was no tradition of a managerial class to bear the burden 
of decision. The poor clerk class was as yet unborn.!63 To deal with his 
correspondence he had to work before daybreak or after his workmen had 
left. ‘I have stole a few moments from my wife this morning to converse 
a little with my friend ‘till the world is wide awake for then I must of necessity 
mix with the bustling crowd. Everything is in the most violent agitation 
here. ..’.1®4 In 1769 his eyes became so bad that he was forbidden to write 
by candlelight and had to use his wife as a scribe. He was told that his ‘sight 
was at stake’!® and in January 1770 he wrote to Bentley of his preparations 
for blindness. ‘I am often practising to see with my fingers & think I should 
make a tolerable proficient in that science for one who begins his studies so 
late in life, but shall make a wretched walker in the dark with a single leg.”!® 

It was determination of this order which brought Wedgwood his great 
success, and it deeply influenced his attitude to his men. For he expected 
similar control and self-discipline from them. Therefore, although well dis- 
posed towards them, his attitude was always patriarchal and autocratic. He 
would correct, improve and direct for the common good; but he was not averse 
to punishment. He may have believed in liberty, but it was not the liberty to 
riot, and when in 1783 a riot broke out at Etruria!®’ he summoned the military 
and dispersed the mob by force. Two men were arrested, both of them 
convicted, and one of them subsequently hanged. 

After this outbreak Wedgwood published a pamphlet called, An Address to 
the Young Inhabitants of the Pottery,'®* pointing out the folly of using violence 
to redress social evils, and pleading with them to use ‘peaceable’ means to 
cope with the present or any future discontent. He went on to stress the 
temporary nature of the depression and the great advance made by the 
Potters in the last generation. 


Vi 


Before I take my leave I would request you to ask your parents for a description 
of the country we inhabit when they first knew it; and they will tell you, that the 
inhabitants bore all the signs of poverty to a much greater degree than they do now. 
Their houses were miserable huts; the lands poorly cultivated and yielded little of 
value for the food of man or beast, and these disadvantages, with roads almost 
impassable, might be said to have cut off our part of the country from the rest of 


62 WMSS. E. 18357-25. J.W. to T.B. (March 1772). 

163 | shall deal elsewhere with how Wedgwood coped with this lack. 

164 WMSS. E. 18102-25. J.W. to T.B. (Nov. 176s). 

169 WMSS. E. 18286-25. J.W. to T.B. 24 Jan. 1770. Also E. 18282-25. J.W. to T.B. 
6 Jan. 1770. 

166 WMSS. E. 18284-25. J.W. to T.B. 15 Jan. 1770. 

167 The riot arose from the shortage of corn after the shocking harvest of 1782 which 
affected the whole country—cf. T. S. Ashton, Economic Fluctuations in England, 1700-1800 
(1959), 164—and was sparked off by the arrival of a boat of provisions at Etruria wharf which 
was bound for Manchester. It should be realized that the conditions were general to the 
whole of the Potteries and by no means confined to Etruria. 

168 Etruria, 27 March 1783. 
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the world, besides not rendering it very comfortable to ourselves. Compare this 
picture which I know to be a true one, with the present state of the same country. 
The workmen earning nearly double their former wages—their houses mostly new 
and comfortable, and the lands, roads and every other circumstance bearing evident 
marks of the most pleasing and rapid improvements. From whence and from what 
cause has this happy change taken place? You will be beforehand with me in 
acknowledging a truth too evident to be denied by any one. Industry has been the 
parent of this happy change—A well directed and long continued series of indus- 
trious exertions, both in masters and servants, has so changed for the better the 
face of our country, its buildings, lands, roads, and not withstanding the present 
unfavourable appearances, I must say the manner and deportment of its inhabitants 
too, as to attract the notice and admiration of countries which had scarcely heard 
of us before; and how far these improvements may still be carried by the same laud- 
able means which have brought us thus far, has been one of the most pleasing 
contemplations of my life./® 


The argument followed familiar lines, but, for once, the facts were accurate. 
The canals, the turnpike roads, the improved agriculture were there for all 
to see. Wages had undoubtedly increased: in some cases more than doubled.’”° 
And the houses that Wedgwood built for his workmen at Etruria represented 
a triumph in working-class conditions, and a great advance on the mud and 
wattle huts of the rural slums they replaced. They were, it is true, small, 
cramped and inconvenient by present-day standards, and today their blackened 
remains, surrounded by industry and dwarfed by later achievements, have 
lost all trace of their initial impact. In 1774, however, Edward Radcliffe spoke 
of Etruria as ‘that paradise’ ;!7! visitors, both English and foreign, constantly 
envied Wedgwood his ‘elegant manufactory’; and in 1776 Jos Mayer wrote 
to Wedgwood asking for a post, saying: 


Erruria, on Acco* of the Proprietor, as well as the delightful, salubrious situation, 
and beauty of the place, is thereby render’d to me the most eligible. Had I my 
choice where to fix my abode, & utility wou’d not deny me; it would be a disparage- 
m* to my taste, not to give preference to a place that derives its beauty, elegance, 
and granduer (sic), from the embellishments, and decorations of so good a judge, 
and so great a Connoisseur of the Fine Arts, as Mr Wedgwood is universally and 
justly allow’d to be.!“* 


Even allowing a healthy margin for sycophantic exaggeration, the effect of 
such eulogy is impressive. (Wedgwood was less impressed. Mayer did not 
get the job.)'”* The working conditions at Etruria were clearly attractive: 
- J g ) 
a far cry from the ‘dark Satanic mills’ of the nineteenth century. For 
industry was still romantic and factories still regarded as the harbingers of a 

‘69 Ibid. 21 ff. 

 WMSS. E. 4225-6 to E. 4247-6. Benjamin Mather to J.W. and Peter Swift. July 1774 
to May 1775. 

“! WMSS. E. 1136-2. Edmund Radcliffe to J.W. 24 July 1774. 

2 WMSS. E. 27820-36. Jos Mayer to J.W. 27 July 1776. 

“8 WMSS. E. 18685-25. J.W. to Jos Mayer (Draft). July 1776. 
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better future—artists painted them, scientists eulogized them, poets were 
inspired by them. In the pioneer atmosphere of the eighteenth century they 
were still thought of as the means of escaping the poverty, the backwardness 
and the ignorance of the old rural, agricultural society, they were to be the 
path to prosperity, education and civilization. Already they had brought 
improvement to some. Eventually they would bring it to all. But progress 
was not, alas, continuous. The upward slope was pitted with slumps and 
depressions, pockmarked with the poverty, misery and industrial squalor 
which was to sour the name of factories and all that went with them. In the 
lifetime of Wedgwood, however, their name was unsullied. Paul Sandby 
saw nothing incongrous in painting a coalmine; Wright of Derby thought 
Arkwright’s mill by moonlight a subject well worthy of his brush; and 
Erasmus Darwin trumpeted his approval of Etruria in many a ponderous 
couplet. Optimism came easily to them: in the light of later events, perhaps 
too easily. But those who so readily imagine and evoke the horrors of industry 
and repeat with Goldsmith, 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay,!74 


should ponder on the position of the agricultural labourer and the evils of 
rural poverty in which the French, Italian, Spanish, German, Russian, Polish, 
Danish and Dutch contemporaries of Wedgwood’s workmen toiled. 

For, however stringent Wedgwood’s discipline became, he offered ample 
compensation. He never forgot that a contented workman is a more efficient 
workman, and he knew that progress could be made only by ‘one who. . . has 
not only full command over the workmen, but is likewise possessed of their 
goodwill and cordial assistance; for otherwise, they have the means enow in 
their power, unperceived by him, of frustrating all his attempts, as I have 
myself had sufficient experience’.1* Secure in this knowledge he handled 
his labour relations better than most of his rivals and was rarely troubled by 
discontent. For in the living conditions at Etruria, in the wages he offered 
and the precautions he took for their health, he provided very adequate 
compensation for their loss of freedom. 

There is ample evidence of this from sources other than Wedgwood’s 
letters and speeches. Smiles wrote of the change, ‘From a half-savage, 
thinly-peopled district of some 7000 persons in 1760, partially employed and 
ill remunerated, we find them increased, in the course of some twenty-five 
years, to about treble the population, abundantly employed, prosperous, 
and comfortable’.!”* Whilst John Wesley, who was in a good position to judge 
since he had been stoned by the vicious inhabitants of Burslem in 1760, 


74 Oliver Goldsmith, Deserted Village (1769). 
75 WMSS. E. 19113. J.W.’s Notes and Experiments, Section F. 
176 Samuel Smiles, Lives of the Engineers (1861), 1, 448. 
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wrote later, ‘I returned to Burslem. How is the whole face of the country 
changed in about twenty years! Since which, inhabitants have continually 
flowed from every side. Hence, the wilderness is literally become a fruitful 
field. Houses, villages, towns have sprung up; and the country is not more 
improved than the people.’!7’ 

Those who cherish the charms of peasant industry, rightly cherish the 
English workman’s freedom. So, of course, did the workmen, ‘There is 
nothing more frequent’, wrote Defoe, ‘than for an Englishman to work till 
he has got his pockets full of money, and then go and be idle or perhaps 
drunk till ’tis all gone’.!7* To change such habits was not easy: nor was it 
always pleasant. It required exhortation, rewards and education to create 
a factory system. Wesley and the Sunday schools taught the industrial virtues 
of diligence, thrift and regularity: Wedgwood’s factory discipline—his bell, 
his embryonic clocking-in-system, his rules and regulations—insisted on 
them. It is easy to condemn such methods. But it would be ridiculous to 
deny their results. ‘If the workers of the eighteenth century had refused to 
conform to some code of conduct when at work, there could have been no 
factory system, and no such rise in output, and hence of the standard of life 
as was, in fact, attained in the nineteenth century.’!” 


177 Quoted, ibid. 
178 Quoted by R. J. White, Waterloo to Peterloo (1957), 22-3. 
179 'T. S. Ashton, An Economic History of England: The 18th Century (1955), 212. 
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Ill. THE ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT OF 1792-3 


By AusTIN MITCHELL 


University of Otago, New Zealand 


THE fear of revolution, which was to play such an important part in early 
nineteenth-century English history, was felt for the first time in 1792. Before 
that year there had been constant fear of disorder, and frequent riots had 
demonstrated that the forces of order could at times be set at naught and 
property endangered. In 1792, however, propertied classes and government 
began to fear not sporadic and localized outbursts of violence, but an alleged 
nation-wide conspiracy aimed at the overthrow of both property and govern- 
ment, and the end of social subordination. 

The violent course taken by the revolution in France was the prime reason 
for this fear, but there were also disturbing symptoms of unrest at home. 
The movement for parliamentary reform had vigorously revived, and for 
the first time the ‘lower orders’ in many parts of the kingdom began to join 
radical societies in comparatively large numbers.!. A new, more radical 
ideology was provided for the movement by Thomas Paine in his Rights of 
Man, and the volume and violence of radical literature greatly increased, the 
Observer estimating that on a ‘moderate calculation’ £200,000 at least had 
been spent on printing and distribution.2 This agitation and the increased 
incidence of unrest and rioting were believed by many to be closely connected 
with the revolution in France, especially when the famous decrees of the 
Convention in November 1792 created alarm about the aggressive intentions 
of that country.* In May 1792 the government had issued an ineffective 
proclamation against seditious writings and correspondence. Towards the 
end of November, with political excitement still increasing, radicalism 
apparently much stronger, war with France beginning to appear likely, and 
the funds unusually depressed, it was decided to take more positive action. 
On government orders, prosecutions of radicals, and people involved in the 
sale of radical literature, were initiated all over the country and through a 
circular letter to Lord-Lieutenants grand juries were instructed to make 


1 Radical societies were strong in Scotland. The two largest in England were the Sheffield 
Constitutional Society, which had about 2000 members, most of them skilled workmen, and 
the London Corresponding Society. By November 1792, however, societies existed in nearly 
every major town in England. 

2 Observer, 16 Dec. 1792. This was, of course, an exaggeration, but one which illustrates 
the fears entertained at the time. 

3 Several associations for parliamentary reform had been unwise enough to send addresses 
to French societies and clubs, and to the Convention. Such addresses were still being sent 
in November when the decrees were passed. See A Collection of Addresses transmitted by 
Certain English Clubs and Societies to the National Convention, 2nd edn. (London, 1793). 
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presentments of seditious literature. ‘The militia was called out to repress 
disorder, the Bank and the Tower were guarded, Parliament was summoned, 
and a propaganda campaign was initiated by the foundation of two newspapers 
dedicated to the defence of ‘things as they are’, and by the large-scale 
distribution of loyalist literature through the Post Office.* 

The fear of revolution had been slowly growing among the propertied 
classes throughout the year, stimulated by Burke and other alarmists. In 
November and December the actions of the government, which appeared to 
confirm the suspicion that there was a major danger, converted this fear into 
a state of alarm bordering on panic. ‘The sudden withdrawing of the troops 
from the coast to the city, the extraordinary assembling of Parliament, the 
calling out of a part of the militia, of course produced great alarm’, commented 
Lord Sheffield,®> while William Roscoe of Liverpool more tersely added: 
‘A general panic has seized the kingdom’,® and Lord Grenville, then in tem- 
porary charge of the Home Office informed his brother that the landed 
gentlemen were ‘thoroughly frightened’.’ Sharing this alarm, people of all 
classes and parties rallied in support of the government and the constitution, 
a rallying manifested at the parliamentary level by the adherence of a large 
section of the Whig opposition to the government.* In a very short time the 
bulk of the propertied classes of the nation were fused into a solid ‘party of 
order’, strongly opposed both to radicalism and to reform. The panic pro- 
duced in fact one of the first manifestations of conservatism as a conscious 
and organized political force in English history.* In helping to create this 
‘party of order’, and to stimulate the alarm and direct it into channels useful 
to the government, the Reeves associations which are examined in this article 
played an important and littie known part.!° 

Early on in the year it had been seen that the union of the propertied 
classes was necessary if a revolution on the French pattern was to be avoided. 
Colonel De Lancey, sent out on a tour of the country by the War Office in 
May 1792, had reported that a spirit of mischief was rising, and it could only 
be stopped by ‘the gentlemen of property in the country who appear hitherto 

* See A. Aspinall, Politics and the Press (London, 1949), 78. 

* R. E. Prothero, Private Letters of Edward Gibbon (London, 1896), 11, 349. 

® W. Roscoe to Lord Lansdowne, Dec. 1792, Roscoe MSS., 2343 Picton Library, Liverpool. 

* Duke of Buckingham, Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George III (London, 1853), 
i, 228. 

* See H. Butterfield, ‘Charles James Fox and the Whig Opposition in 1792’, Camb. Hist. 
J. 1x (1949), 293-330. 

* See J. R. Western, ‘The Volunteer Movement as an Anti Revolutionary Force, 1793- 
1801’, English Hist. Rev. (1956), 603-14, for an examination of another aspect of the building 
up of the ‘party of order’. 

1? Previous historians have usually mentioned the associations only in passing. See 
W. T. Laprade, England and the French Revolution 1789-1797 (Baltimore, 1909), 76-8 and 
84-6, and P. A. Brown, The French Revolution in English History (London, 1918), 83-4. There 
has been no detailed analysis of the associations and their work, especially at the local level, 


and the Reeves MSS. in the British Museum, a very useful source, have in fact been very 
little used, though frequently cited in blbliographies. 
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to have held it in too great contempt, but it is only their uniting themselves 
that the evil can be remedied’.!! Towards the end of the year the idea began 
to gain more ground. The Times began to demand ‘a coalition of the large 
landed interests of the kingdom’ to strengthen the government.!* Such was 
the nature of the existing administrative system that the government could 
accomplish little against radicalism unless widely supported, and Grenville 
warned that ‘ The hands of the government must be strengthened if the country 
is to be saved; but, above all, the work must not be left to the hands of 
government, but every man must put his shoulder to it, according to his rank 
and situation in life, or it will not be done’.!* To produce this effect the old 
English principle of voluntary association as exemplified in the many local 
associations for prosecuting felons, and in the Proclamation Association of 1787, 
was revived. It was combined with a type of organization similar to that of the 
radical societies and of the Jacobin clubs in France, to form the ‘Association 
for Preserving Liberty and Property against Republicans and Levellers’. 

The first step was taken on 20 November when a group of people met 
together at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in London, and formed the first 
association, which later became the centre of the movement. The meeting 
issued a lengthy declaration specially drawn up by the Whig, William Wind- 
ham.'* This declaration consisted largely of an unrestrained diatribe against 
reform, sedition, and the doctrine of ‘equality’, and concluded 
We do as private men unconnected with any party or description of persons at 
home, taking no concern in the struggle at this moment making abroad, but most 
seriously anxious to preserve the true liberty and unexampled prosperity we 
happily enjoy in this kingdom, think it expedient and necessary to form ourselves 
into an association for the purpose of discouraging in every way that lies in our 
power, the progress of such nefarious designs as are meditated by the wicked and 
senseless reformers of the present time.!® 
The resolutions which followed set down the objects of the association. These 
were to suppress seditious publications, to support the laws, to prevent riots, 
and ‘occasionally to explain those topics of public discussion which have 
been so perverted by evil designing men’. Later declarations amplified this 
last objective to include the circulation of pamphlets and tracts among the 
‘lower orders’. 

The formation of an association with objects such as these was naturally 
welcome to the government, but the exact share taken by government in- 
fluence in its foundation is difficult to determine. The association itself 
declared that ‘none of the King’s ministers knew or heard of this association 
till they saw the first advertisement in the public prints. It was planned 
without their knowledge and has been conducted to the present moment 

11 Col. De Lancey to H. Dundas, Home Office Papers, Public Record Office, H.O. 42,20, 
13 June 1792. 


12 The Times, 3 Dec. 1792. 13 Buckingham, op. cit. 11, 228. 
14 The Times, 30 Nov. 1792. 18 Proceedings of the Association, no. 1, p. 5. 
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without their aid.’4* On the other hand there were suspicions among the 
opponents of the association that it was inspired by ministers, for many of the 
people nominated to the committee by the meeting of 20 November were 
place-holders and strong ministerialists.‘’ In addition John Reeves, the 
chairman (who also acted under the assumed name of J. Moore, as secretary), 
was in close touch with the government, for he held several official positions, 
among them that of Receiver to the Police which brought him into contact 
with the Home Office.’* It is unlikely, therefore, that he left ministers in 
ignorance of his intentions. In fact a draft declaration for an association 
dated 17 November, the day on which Reeves first consulted with legal 
friends about its formation, is in the Home Office papers and Lord Grenville 
probably knew of the proposal before this.'® The government, therefore, was 
almost certainly informed in advance of the intention to form an association 
but whether the idea was itself suggested by members of the government or 
was produced by a spontaneous effort inspired either by a genuine fear, or by 
the desire to draw the favour of government to those participating in it, is not 
clear.2° In any case the enthusiasm generated by the formation of the first 
body compelled the government to take an open hand in the movement. 
Grenville wrote on 25 November, ‘We are called upon on all sides for counter 
associations, and indeed it seems too clear that the peace of the country 
cannot otherwise be preserved’,*! and ministers soon began to encourage the 


formation of further associations. 


16 Association Papers, preface iv. 


The committee was formed after the first meeting. Various people were requested to 
join it, and the list of names was published on 29 Nov. Among the office-holders were John 
Topham, the treasurer, who was deputy keeper of the State papers, and a commissioner for 
bankrupts, John Bowles, a commissioner for bankrupts, who was also in receipt of secret 
service money for his pamphleteering activities, George Hobart, brother to the Secretary of 
State for Ireland, and the Hon. C. Yorke, son of Lord Hardwicke, and a brother of the clerk 
of the court of chancery. Some people did, however, decline to become members of the 
committee on the grounds that they held offices under the Crown, e.g. C. Townshend to 
J. Reeves, 27 Nov. 1792, Reeves MSS., British Museum Add. MSS 16919, fo. 71. 

18 John Reeves, 1752-1829. Eton and Oxford, and author of The History of the English Law. 
In November 1792 Reeves had only recently returned to England after a term in Newfound- 
land as Chief Justice. He held other offices as a Commissioner for Bankruptcy, Chief of the 
Standing Committee of the Mint, and Receiver to the Police. The Star claimed (30 Nov. 1792) 
that his offices were worth £1000 a year. Reeves had used the name of J. Moore to act as 
secretary, but when the Committee were informed they asked that the practice should be 
dropped. 

1® Draft Declaration, 17 Nov. 1792, H.O. 42/22. In a letter to Lord Granville the Marquis 
of Buckingham mentions a proposed ‘association’ on 18 Nov. 1792. This is in reply to a 
similar mention in an earlier letter from his brother which does not survive (Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. The Manuscripts of F. B. Fortesque, Esquire, Preserved at Dropmore, 
Il, 337): 

20 It was later claimed by a supporter of the association that Pitt at first doubted its ex- 
pediency because he was contemplating a bill to prevent all political meetings. Reeves, 
however, managed to persuade him to change his mind. J. Gifford, A History of the Political 
Life of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt (London, 1809), 1, 165. The association certainly drew the 
favour of the government to Reeves himself. His obituary in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1829), part 2, 469 states that he was ‘liberally rewarded’ by the government for his efforts. 

*1 Buckingham, op. cit. 229. 
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Reeves and his fellow-workers had from the first intended that similar 
bodies should be formed, and the original declaration invited ‘all those who 
are friends to the established law and to peaceable society’, to form associations 
in their own localities.2* The first efforts were, however, directed to London, 
and on 24 November the Crown and Anchor association expressed a wish that 
associations should be formed in the cities of London and Westminster and 
in the Borough of Southwark.?* ‘This work went ahead rapidly and in a matter 
of weeks associations had been formed in nearly every parish and division 
of the metropolis. Lord Fitzwilliam, a leading Whig, noted that in town ‘the 
better and middling ranks of people’ were ‘running into general associations 
for the preservation of the constitution’.*4 Larger associations were also 
formed. On 25 November Grenville wrote ‘we are preparing an association 
in London which is to be declared in the course of next week.... A few 
persons of rank cannot be kept out of it, but we mean it chiefly to consist 
of merchants and lawyers, as a London society, and that the example should 
then be followed by each county or district.’** At the end of November a 
large and very distinguished association which included several Whig and 
ministerialist M.P.s among its members was formed at the St Alban’s Tavern.” 
On 5 December, there was a large meeting of merchants, bankers and traders 
in the Grocers’ Hall which passed a declaration of loyalty to the constitution.” 

The organization in London being well under way, from the end of 
November the effort to promote associations was extended to the country as 
a whole. For this purpose the original declarations of the Crown and Anchor 
association were extensively circulated in pamphlet form in all parts of the 
country. They were reprinted at length in ministerialist newspapers, evidently 
on government instructions, for the editor of the Sun informed Reeves that 
he had been told to insert them by Evan Nepean, Under Secretary to the 
Home Office.** They were also reprinted in those provincial newspapers 
which favoured the ministerialist side, possibly again on government in- 
structions, for the government had shortly before taken steps to open channels 
of communication with editors of sympathetic provincial papers.2° Copies 


22 Proceedings of the Association, 6. 

88 ihid. +7. 

*4 Lord Fitzwilliam to his wife, Dec. 1792, Fitzwilliam Papers, Northants County Record 
Office. 

25 Buckingham, op. cit. 229. 

26 The members included William Windham, Lord Mulgrave, Lord Sheffield, Sir G. 
Beaumont, and Edward Lascelles. 

27 The Times, 6 Dec. 1792. 

28 J. Heriot to J. Reeves, 29 Nov. 1792, Add. MSS. 169109, fo. 111. 

29 A. Aspinall, op. cit. 353. Free copies of London newspapers were being sent out to 
provincial editors with the articles which they were desired to reprint marked in red. In 
some papers the advertisement was inserted by local sympathizers. In the Leicester Fournal, 
for example, it was paid for by ‘an old soldier’, 30 Nov. 1792. Some editors wrote in to the 
association requesting its patronage. J. Dupré, editor of the Bucks, Beds and Herts Herald, 
to J. Reeves, Add MSS. 16919, fo. 29. 
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of the declaration were sent to the numerous people who wrote in to the 
Crown and Anchor association to make inquiries or express their support. 
As a further stimulus on 4 December printed letters were sent out to known 
ministerialists and, on the suggestion of The Times, to vicars, and to deans 
and chapters in cathedral towns.°° With these letters were sent various 
loyalist pamphlets, and the declarations of the association, which the recipient 
was asked to distribute ‘to the minister, churchwardens and overseers’ of his 
parish with a request that they should take them into consideration.** One 
of the documents circulated with this letter was a ‘plan recommended to 
the inhabitants of country towns, villages etc., where it is proposed to institute 
societies similar to that held at the Crown and Anchor’.*? This plan included 
a model declaration which could be copied and instructions on how to form 
an association, organize a committee and raise a subscription. 

Local loyalists, therefore, had their task planned out for them, a task which 
was made absurdly easy by the rising alarm in the country. It was traditional 
in times of emergency that meetings should be held to address the king and 
to assure the government of the support of the nation. Now, astute loyalists 
organized the meetings and used them to form associations as well as to send in 
addresses. Lord Sheffield wrote ‘It appeared to me that nothing could be more 
advantageous than arranging the minds of the people under a good principle 
while they were in a ferment, and when once committed by their signature, 
it was likely they would be strenuous for measures which I endeavoured 
to make their own as much as possible’.* All over the country large and 
enthusiastic meetings were held. The anger of the people was directed against 
radicalism and all its works, and the meetings were in many cases accompanied 
by spontaneous demonstrations of loyalty such as the burning in effigy of 
Thomas Paine, and in some places, such as Manchester and Birmingham, by 
riots directed against local radicals.*4 

Some counties met, but usually meetings of smaller areas were preferred. 
Lord Sheffield enthusiastically promoted an association in each of the twelve 
divisions of Sussex, and elsewhere many hundreds, lyths, rapes and wapentakes 
met, as did innumerable towns and villages, so that an observer in the service 
of the government stated: ‘the whole country is forming itself into associa- 
tions’. Exactly how many meetings took place it is difficult to discover. 

°° The Times, 29 Nov. 1792, some of the replies to the letters sent out indicate that this 
suggestion was followed. 

! Printed Letter, 4 Dec. 1792, British Museum, bound in a collection of pamphlets. 

7 Proceedings, op. cit. 

*§ Prothero, op. cit. 11, 352. 

4 The Times, 21 December 1702, claimed that effigies of Paine had been burnt in every 
Principal town in the kingdom. For examples of rioting directed against local radicals see 
Manchestur Mercury, 18 Dec. 1792; J. Hurd to T. Williams from Birmingham, 4 Dec. 
H.O. 42/23, Parliamentary History, xxx, 129, and Leicester J. 28 Dec. 1792. 

* J. B. Burges to Auckland, 18 Dec. 1792, British Museum Add. MSS. 34446, fo. 161. 


Among the counties which met were Leicestershire, Northumberland, Huntingdonshire, 
Cheshire, and Derbyshire. 
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The Crown and Anchor association itself claimed that over 2000 associations 
had been formed,** while an opponent estimated the number existing in 
London alone at 150.°7 The central association was notified of over 250 
meetings all over the country, and local and national papers show that many 
meetings were held about which the central body received no information. 
A Devonshire magistrate informed John Reeves that in his county ‘there are 
very few parishes but have had meetings, and entered in (sic) resolutions’ .** 
The Leicester Journal announced that ‘there is > arce a town or village within 
the circulation of this paper but what have snown their attachment to and 
respect for the excellent constitution of this kingdom’, and the Oxford Journal 
claimed that ‘associations are general in these parts’.2® A sample check of 
seven northern counties reveals that fifty-nine meetings took place in towns 
and villages together with several others in larger units of government.*® It 
seems clear that there were meetings in nearly all the major towns in England. 
In Scotland and Wales meetings were less numerous, but many of the larger 
towns met, while there were a few meetings in Ireland, and the islands of 
Jersey and Grenada formed their own associations.*! Whatever the exact num- 
ber of meetings, it is clear that an impressive demonstration had been secured. 

Those people styled by Burke the ‘old’ Whigs, the alarmists, such as 
William Windham and Lord Sheffield, who were pressing the government 
to action against radicalism and against France, were enthusiastic supporters 
of the association movement. On 17 November Windham had stressed the 
necessity of ‘alarming and exciting the country’ to vigorous suppression of 
sedition.*2 On the other hand the ‘new’ Whigs, the followers of Charles 
James Fox, together with the radicals and the reformers, were strongly opposed 
both to the associations and to their principles. The temper of the country 
was so strongly against them, however, that in most places they thought it 
wise not to attend the meetings. Where they did attend they had little success. 
In Northampton, for example, they attended but did not dare to oppose the 
proceedings, while a dissentient at the Bristol meeting was nearly torn to 
pieces, and two gentlemen mentioning parliamentary reform were hissed out 
of the London Merchants’ Meeting.** In a very few places, such as Liverpool, 


8° Association Papers, preface, p. v. 

State Trials, xxu1, 936. The statement was made by Felix Vaughan. 

R. Eales to J. Reeves, 4 Jan. 1793, Add. MSS. 16924, fo. 21. 

Leicester F. 11 Jan. 1793; Jackson’s Oxford F. 15 Dec. 1792. 

The seven counties are Westmorland, Cumberland, Northumberland, Durham, York- 
shire, Lancashire and Cheshire. 

"! Jersey—The Times, 31 Dec. 1792; Grenada—Add. MSS. 16925, fo. 157. 

*2 ‘W. Windham to Lord Fitzwilliam, 17 Nov. 1792, Fitzwilliam Papers. Both Windham 
and Lord Sheffield were active in London associations and in forming associations in their 
own localities. The Duke of Portland, the Whig leader, gave his approbation to the Crown 
and Anchor association, but declined to allow his name to be used as it was not an association 
of members of the legislature, J. Anstruther to Windham, Windham Papers, Add. MSS. 
37873, fo. 181, 30 Nov. 1792. 

48 See Nottingham F. 15 Dec. 1792, The Review, 16 Dec. 1792 and Evening Mail, 5 Dec. 1792. 
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they had more success. There, when the mayor reprinted 1000 copies of the 
declaration of the Crown and Anchor association, William Rathbone, a local 
radical, warned him that the declaration had ‘a wicked and malicious tendency’, 
that it was an unwise appeal to the people, and that ‘the mayor will have to 
answer for all the riots and disturbances that may ensue’.44 When the Mayor, 
not heeding this warning, called a town meeting, the radicals turned up in 
force and, according to Rathbone, ‘made a very respectable appearance both 
as to numbers and character’, so that, with the support of the sans-culottes, 
they were able to carry the meeting with them.*® ‘The address carried by the 
radicals expressed their loyalty to the constitution, but went on to demand a 
parliamentary reform. In Durham, also after a stormy meeting, the ‘new’ 
Whigs were able to secure the passage of a similar address.** These two towns 
were, however, exceptional, and in both of them subsequent meetings reversed 
the original declaration. In Liverpool, in fact, the radical address was torn 
to pieces by an enraged mob.” 

Though disputes of this nature were rare, there were some meetings which 
confined their activities to an address to the throne and did not go on to form 
an association. This happened in Sheffield, where the local radical society 
was so strong that the authorities were afraid to cause strife. They therefore 
circulated hand-bills to placate the radicals, and to assure them that there was 
nothing in the address to which they could not agree.** No general associa- 
tion was formed in Liverpool, and a correspondent of John Reeves wrote to 
explain that ‘we have not had a call. . .from our chief magistrate to enter into 
one general association and the reason he gave me (in a conversation with 
him), for not doing it, was a fear the spirit of loyalty that seems to be so general 
with us, should blaze out beyond the limits of prudence in resentment to 
its adversaries’.49 Rathbone’s warning had evidently had some effect. It also 
happened that in some areas there was no danger from radicalism and no 
association was felt to be necessary. The mayor of Maidstone wrote to a friend 
to explain that he had not formed one, ‘As this town is without any associations 
or meetings tending to destroy the constitution or government, and as we 
never knew the town more tranquil and unanimous than at present’.°° How- 
ever, those places which did not form an association were in a small minority. 
Of the fifty-nine meetings in the north of England they numbered only eleven. 


** Notes made by C. Tarleton, mayor of Liverpool, of a conversation with William Rathbone, 
Tarleton Papers, T.A. 59, Picton Library, Liverpool. 

45 W. Rathbone to T. Houlbrooke, 23 Dec. 1792, Rathbone Papers, Liverpool University 
Library. 

4®© Add. MSS 16929, fo. 71. Remarks Addressed to the Rev. Charles Weston Chairman of 
a committee of the Durham County and City Association (Durham, 1793). Newcastle Chronicle, 
22 Dec. 1792. 

*” “Liverpool Dispute over the Address to the King, 1792’, MS. Picton Library. 

“8 Hand-bill, Sheffield Public Library. 

*° T. Harpley to J. Reeves, 25 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 16923, fo. 85. 
F. Stacey to J. Morgan, sent by Morgan to Reeves, 30 Nov. 1792, Add. MSS. 16920, fo. 25. 
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The associations formed by the remaining meetings were of two main 
types. Some meetings adopted resolutions based on those of the Crown and 
Anchor association, those present binding themselves individually, usually 
by their signature, to carry out the resolutions, while others formed com- 
mittees to see that the objects were carried into effect. The latter were ina 
majority. Thirty-one of the meetings in the north formed committees, and 
over half of the associations in correspondence with the central body had 
committees. Even where there was no committee, however, it was usually 
arranged that the declaration should be signed by as many people as possible 
so as to bind them by their signature, and in order, as the Saddleworth 
association put it, ‘to discover the disaffected’.>' Usually this was done by 
taking it round from house to house. W. Maire wrote to the Treasury Solicitors 
from Warrington to say that the declaration had been circulated and signed 
by almost every person throughout the several townships in the neighbour- 
hood.®? In the parish of Holdsworth, Suffolk, only seventy-two of the 
1600 people in the parish refused to sign and in Kettering, Northamptonshire, 
only three householders refused.** 

In spite of these pains, the Crown and Anchor association preferred that 
committees should be formed. It had at an early date resolved that ‘the 
business of such societies should be conducted by a committee, and that 
the committee should be small as better adapted for the despatch of business 
for it should be remembered that these are not open societies for talk and 
debate, but for private consultation and real business’. These committees 
were usually kept small, with a very small quorum, so that the way was open 
for an energetic minority to dominate their proceedings. In nearly all cases 
the committee had at its disposal a subscription raised by the meeting and, 
though few details are known, it is clear that some of the subscriptions were 
comparatively large; at Lewes shortly after the meeting £164 was raised, 
while at Bridport a total of £1200 was reached in a few hours. 

The first requirement for membership of a committee was naturally loyalty, 
and many committees, like that at Bolton, confined admissions to: ‘persons 
well affected to the government of these realms’ while others like the Chard 
Association imposed the oath of allegiance on their members.** However, 
social status was also a major consideration for membership, for the aim of 
the movement was to demonstrate the unity of people of property in defence 

5! Declaration in Leeds Mercury, 12 Jan. 1793. 

°2 W. Maire to Chamberlaine and White, 31 Dec. 1792. Treasury Solicitors Papers, 
Public Record Office, T.S. 11/966/3510. 

°3 W. Peterson to J. Reeves, 24 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 16923, fo. 67. Dropmore Papers, 
op. cit. I, 354. 

54 Proceedings, 7. 

°° Lewes, Add. MSS. 16930, fo. 11, Bridport, Newspaper cutting in Collection ‘Politics, 
November 1792 to August 1793’, Manchester Central Reference Library. 


°6 J. C. Scholes, History of Bolton (Bolton, 1892), 440, also C. Edwards to J. Reeves from 
Chard, 24 Jan. 1793, Add. MSS. 16924, fo. 134. 
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of the constitution. Local people of importance such as the local squire, and 
in many places the local members of Parliament, were therefore included 
wherever possible. The people in charge of local government also formed a 
strong element on the committees, local magistrates being included both 
for their social position and for their legal powers, while in corporate towns 
the mayor and many of the aldermen and common councillors were usually 
members, and in other places the church wardens and the overseers.*” 

The remainder of the membership of local committees was composed, as 
the secretary to the Poole association put it, of ‘the principal gentlemen of 
the town’.®® The gentry and substantial farmers in rural areas, and the leading 
merchants, manufacturers and professional men in the towns, formed the 
backbone of the committee. An illustration of this fact is provided by the 
Manchester committee, the Bull’s Head Committee, which gradually grew 
by co-option until it had over 160 members. Of those whose occupations 
can be discovered 37 per cent were manufacturers, 14 per cent merchants, 
and 4 per cent classified as merchants and manufacturers, most of the leading 
figures in the commercial and industrial life of the town being included in 
these groups.°® A further 8 per cent were classified in the directories as 
‘gentleman’ and ‘esquire’, and the committee also included seven lawyers, 
the proprietors of the two ministerialist newspapers, and the high-master and 
senior master of Manchester Grammar School. Lawyers were also numerous 
on other committees. On the Newcastle committee, for instance, they made 
up nearly 11 per cent of the membership. In most places where the ‘Treasury 
Solicitors had a local solicitor acting as an agent for them, this agent was a 
member of the committee, so that a ready channel of communication with 
the government was opened up.®® Clergy formed the last important element 
on the committees. In Birmingham, one-third of the members of the local 
committee were clerics, and in some cathedral towns the proportion was still 
higher, causing a critic of the Durham association to comment that the 
associations were made up of ‘the clergy of our cathedrals and their depen- 
dents’.6! In most towns, however, the proportion of clergy was smaller, 

b] > J 

% The Woodstock committee, for example, included three M.P.’s (Add. MSS. 16923, 
fo. 31). At Manchester, which had no M.P., Robert Peel, M.P., the Bury manufacturer was 
made a member. In Newcastle the committee included the mayor, the recorder, and nearly 
all the aldermen. In Durham there were seven aldermen and the mayor. In Manchester, 
where the elected constables and borough Reeves were men of some social standing, they 
were ex officio members of the committee. In the years from 1792 to 1797, with two exceptions, 
all the constables and borough Reeves elected annually had been members of the committee. 
Thus the committees included the oligarchy dominating local government. 

88 J. Lester to J. Reeves, 1 Jan. 1793, Add. MSS. 16924, fo. 3. 

°® Peter Drinkwater, who owned what was at this time the largest factory in Manchester, 
was an active member. So too were all the leading members of the Manchester Commercial 
Society. The occupations of all but twenty-one of the members can be discovered, an indication 
in itself of high social status. 

*° Among other places this was the case in Birmingham, Manchester, Chesterfield, 
Warrington, Halifax, and Stockport. List of Agents, T.S. 11/954/3498. 

*! Detection (Durham, 1793). 
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although in nearly all cases the local vicar was a prominent member. The 
religious complexion of the committees appears to have been predominantly 
Anglican. The Nonconformists usually issued their own declarations of 
loyalty although in some cases special efforts were made to make the local 
declaration acceptable to them, and in other places, such as Birmingham, 
their representatives were included on the committee.®” 

Yet, though substantial citizens dominated the committees, it is not true 
to say, as one critic did, that the ‘voluntary ebullitions of loyalty’, were 
‘chiefly confined to citizens of opulence’, and that ‘no pains seem to have 
been taken in any ward or district or parish to collect the suffrage of the 
inferior classes in the community’.** In fact, the signatures of the ‘lower 
orders’ were in most cases eagerly sought after, for it was from them that 
danger was feared. A member of a Kent association reported that most of 
the signatures they had collected came from ‘that class I set the highest 
consequence on their union with us, the tradesman and the mechanic’. 
Many employers encouraged meetings of their employees, and landlords of 
their tenants, and in a few places associations rather like loyalist clubs, were 
formed among the middle and lower classes. These were usually centred 
on public houses. A few such clubs are found in London and Birmingham, 
while they appear to have flourished in Liverpool and Manchester. A mem- 
ber of one of them in Liverpool said that it consisted ‘mostly of itinerant 
persons, or assistants in compting houses, two masterbrewers, two merchants, 
and some few more householders’®* and an analysis of the membership of 
the Manchester clubs shows that they included fustian cutters, and shearers, 
glaziers and shoemakers.*’ Many of the clubs had only a short life, but five 
of them in Manchester were in existence from 1792 to 1797, and new ones 
were constantly being formed. The situation in that town was, however, 
exceptional, for the clubs were much more numerous and vigorous than 
elsewhere, and in 1794 they even got together to form a ‘committee of 


82 In Leeds previous meetings were arranged with the Nonconformists, and a declaration 
agreed upon which all could support. J. Beckett to Lord Fitzwilliam, Wentworth Woodhouse 
Papers, Sheffield Public Library, F. 44. b. For Birmingham see Add. MSS. 16929, fo. 13. 

63 Duties of Man by One of the People (London, 1793), p. 123. 

64 J. R. Head to J. Reeves, 11 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 16922, fo. 73. 

6° “Meeting of Journeymen servants &c at Mr Pickering’s Paper-hanging manufactury’, 
Add. MSS. 16931, fo. 41, James Milnes of Flocton, near Wakefield, provided his workmen 
with a sheep, twenty stone of beef and 150 gallons of beer for a loyal celebration, Leeds 
Intelligencer, 7 Jan. 1793. 

66 B. Roberts to J. Reeves, 19 March 1793, Add. MSS. 16925, fos. 150-1. 

8? ‘The occupations of eighteen members of these clubs are known, the other members were 
apparently too humble to find a place in the directories. They include a schoolmaster, an 
attorney, two grocers, a stationer, a shoemaker, two fustian cutters, a glazier, two fustian 
shearers, a warehouseman, a cabinet-maker, three ‘manufacturers’, a velvet dresser, and a 
silk dyer. In addition to this the entize membership of one club, the Salford Crown and Cushion 
Society, is known. It included five flour dealers, a butcher, two victuallers, two ‘manu- 
facturers’, a dyer, a man midwife, a fustian shearer, a rope-maker, a cabinet-maker, and one 
‘gentleman’. 
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delegates’ to which they all sent representatives, and which continued to play 
an active part in local politics until 1797. 

All the associations, whether they were general bodies for an area or 
loyalist clubs, were primarily directed against sedition and against radicalism, 
and their declarations consisted largely of fierce attacks on these two pheno- 
mena. Some added to the basic declaration, copied from the Crown and 
Anchor association, demands that magistrates should take away the licences 
of public houses where seditious meetings or language were allowed, threats 
to prosecute anyone found selling or distributing seditious literature, offers 
of rewards for information about sedition, and offers to pay the expenses of 
any prosecution initiated against sedition.** Others demanded that members 
and employers should ‘instill just notions of civil government, subordination, 
good order, and good morals’ into the minds of their servants and employees, 
threatened to secure the dismissal of any public servant disloyal to the con- 
stitution and asked householders to send in information about any foreigners 
they knew of.*® 

To judge from the declarations, therefore, the associations were extremely 
dangerous to radicals and to ‘new’ Whigs, and both these groups saw them 
as such. Fox claimed in Parliament that ‘these associations were at present 
made an instrument of tyranny over men’s minds almost as bad as the clubs 
in France’?°, while Thelwall asserted that ‘they bring forward accusations 
destitute of all foundation, and sacrifice on the altar of their infernal idols all 
whom personal resentment or party rancour have rendered obnoxious to 
their machinations’.”! The fiery declarations did indeed appear to give every 
foundation to these apprehensions, and many committees added to this effect 
by acting like secret societies. The minute book of the Manchester committee, 
for example, shows that all members had to sign the declaration of secrecy, 
and a paid man was stationed at the door at each meeting to interrogate those 
entering the room.’? Such behaviour and the many prosecutions then being 
initiated against radicals led many people at the time and some historians 
since to attribute to these associations a greater share of activity in this 
direction than was in fact theirs. 

Evidence is difficult to discover, but there is some to show that associations 
did initiate or attempt to initiate, prosecutions. The Newark committee 
ordered all local booksellers not to sell seditious literature and when one 
bookseller continued to do so, a committee member purchased copies of 


% The rewards offered were sometimes substantial. The Newbury association offered £50 
for information about a seditious pamphlet, Reading Mercury, 17 Dec. 1792. 

°° See Huddersfield declaration, Leeds Mercury, 22 Dec. 1792, Credition 16929, fo. 54, 
St Margaret, Westminster Add. MSS. 16930, fos. 85-6. 

7° The Parliamentary History of England, xxx, 134. 

1 J. Thelwall, Political Lectures, no. 1 (London, 1794), 26. 

*2 Minute book of the Manchester Association for Preserving Constitutional Order and 
Liberty, Chetham’s Library, Manchester, fo. 10, resolutions 17 and 22. 
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seditious works from him. A successful prosecution resulted.’ The associa- 
tion at Castle Donington, Leicestershire, prosecuted a local watchmaker for 
seditious words when two people who had heard the words in question laid 
information before it. Other associations imitated this procedure, and the 
Mansfield association even set up a special sub-committee to interrogate 
various seditious people living in a nearby village, with the result that two 
people were committed to quarter sessions.» Some associations contented 
themselves with sending information about sedition to the Treasury Solici- 
tors,’® and still more sent in information to the central association, which, 
though it set up a special committee to deal with these matters, does not 
appear to have taken much action. It was, however, active on its own account, 
for it supplied the War Office with information about sedition in the Guards, 
attempted to trace the author of a seditious pamphlet, and instructed the 
Bow Street runners, over whom Reeves had some influence in his official 
capacity, to purchase seditious pamphlets from booksellers so that prosecu- 
tions could be initiated.”? The central association may also have been con- 
cerned in other cases, for the defence at the trial of D. I. Eaton claimed that 
his prosecution had originated with information sent to the Lord Mayor of 
London by Reeves.”® 

It was claimed by radicals that the associations initiated prosecutions on 
the basis of anonymous information. Thomas Law, a member of the sub- 
committee of correspondence of the Crown and Anchor association, gave some 
substance to this claim by dramatically resigning as a protest against the 
association taking anonymous information into consideration.’® The corre- 
spondence of the Crown and Anchor association shows that it did in fact 
receive a great deal of anonymous information, and in a declaration it stated 
that any information which appeared probable was ‘made a ground of inquiry’ 
but there is, unfortunately, no evidence to show if any action was taken.*° 
The minutes of the Manchester committee, however, indicate that anonymous 
information rarely led to any action, for that body only investigated one of 


78 Case against Daniel Holt, T.S. 11/836/2820. The Portsmouth committee also purchased 
seditious literature with a view to initiating prosecutions. Secretary to J. Reeves, 21 Dec. 
1792, Add. MSS. 16923, fo. 33. The Penryn association had a man arrested for selling 
seditious literature: J. Thomas to J. Reeves, 18 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 16922, fo. 183. 

74 Brief in the case of Robert Erpe, T.S. 11/1073/5143. 

7® Resolutions of the Mansfield Committee. Add. MSS. 16930, fos. 14-18. 

78 Clayton and Walters to Chamberlain and White, 6 March 1793, T.S. 11/954/3498, 
enclosing a seditious pamphlet at the request of the association in Newcastle. 

77 See Mr Lewis to J. Reeves from the War Office, 3 Dec., Add. MSS. 16920, fo. 60; 
R. Hodge, Town Clerk of Sudbury to J. Reeves, 16 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 16922, fo. 141; 
The Case of Thomas Spence, Bookseller (London, 1793), p. 5. 

78 State Trials, xx11, 799. The Association may also have been concerned in the prosecution 
of W. Frend at Cambridge. W. Wade to J. Reeves, 16 Feb. 1793, Add. MSS. 16925, fo. 77, 
sent in a copy of a pamphlet for which Frend was later prosecuted. 

79 Thomas Law, A Letter to John Reeves (London, 1792). 

8° Proceedings, no. 2, 4. 
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the allegations made in this way, and no action then resulted. In fact, most 
of the information received by both bodies was too diffuse and too exag- 
gerated to be acted upon. There is also no evidence to show whether any of 
the rewards offered were ever collected, though it is clear that some associa- 
tions did encourage spies and informers. The chairman of the Stockport 
association had a spy attending the meetings of the local radical society,*" 
while in Deptford a ‘well known and violent promoter of seditious meetings’ 
recanted before the committee, which then used him as a spy on the 
radicals.* 

There are other examples of associations directly initiating prosecutions, 
but they are by no means numerous, and an examination of the minute book 
of the Manchester association confirms the impression that the associations 
were not as active in this direction as the radicals maintained or their own 
declarations indicated. That body set up a special committee which received 
information, and before which people made depositions, and the committee 
did on one occasion send a copy of a local radical newspaper to the ‘Treasury 
Solicitors, but in no other cases did it initiate any action.®? In 1793, several 
local radicals were prosecuted, and individual members of the association 
were very active in securing evidence and arranging the prosecution, but the 
body as a whole was not, for it had ceased to meet well before the prosecutions 
began, although its funds were drawn on to pay some of the expenses.*4 

The fact that the associations came into existence at a time when large 
numbers of prosecutions were being initiated against radicals was purely 
coincidental. The prosecutions were nearly all initiated by government and 
by the Treasury Solicitors, who early in December 1792 had sent out to 
firms of solicitors all over the country a letter inviting their co-operation 
in the purchase and prosecution of seditious literature.*° The radicals who 
were being attacked in this way tried to foster the impression that the 
associations were responsible for the prosecutions. They were aided in this 
by the fact that many of the Treasury Solicitors’ agents were also members of 
the Committees and it suited the purposes of the radicals that the prosecutions 
should be attributed to ‘dark cabals’ and secret societies, rather than to the 


*! H. Watson to J. Reeves, 14 Jan. 1793, Add. MSS. 16924, fo. go. 

*? W. Barnard to J. Reeves, 20 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 16923, fo. 10. 

*§ Minutes, op. cit. fo. 15, resolutions 53 and 54. 

tT. Walker, A Review of the Political Events in Manchester over the Last Five Years 
(London, 1794), 118. The expenses for providing board and lodging for one of the witnesses, 
amounting to just over £10, were paid by a cheque from Mr Simpson, treasurer to the associa- 
tion. A claim for expenses incurred in getting evidence for the prosecution was submitted 
to the committee by W. Paynter, Minutes, fo. 30, resolution 107. It was referred to the 
auditors. 

*° Draft letter, T.S. 11/954/3498. The letter asks the recipient to act as agent, and gives 
instructions on how to initiate prosecutions. The replies clearly indicate that this letter led 
to many prosecutions. Just before this a letter had been sent from the Home Office to the 
Custos Rotulorum in each county asking that Grand Juries should be instructed to inquire 
into, and to present, seditious literature. Printed in Reading Mercury, 5 Dec. 1792. 
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executive government. However, in view of the fact that most of the prosecu- 
tions of this period can be directly traced to government intervention and 
comparatively few to the activity of the associations, these claims should be 
regarded with suspicion.*® 

At the same time, however, it is true that the associations secured many 
notable successes without ever having recourse to prosecution, such was the 
fear engendered by their violent resolutions and threatening aspect. In many 
places, for example, their threats to secure the withdrawal of the licence of 
any publican who allowed radicals to meet in his house were effective in 
frightening landlords into closing their premises to radicals,*? while in others 
the mere threat to prosecute booksellers for selling seditious literature was 
effective in securing the withdrawal of such literature from the shops. The 
Treasury Solicitors’ agent in Chester reported: 


An association similar to the one of which Mr Reeves is president was formed in 
this city which had the good effect of stopping the sale of Paine’s works, the Jockey 
Club, and such other publications, and a seditious meeting which had, I understand 
been held before, was immediately dispersed. Since that time we have not been able 
to hear of anything in this town which we conceived inflamatory.®* 


An inhabitant of Leeds claimed that as a result of the formation of an association 
‘sedition is crushed to death at this place’,®® and the Treasury Solicitors’ 
agent in Leicester reported that the radical newspapers had greatly toned 
down their violence since the formation of the associations.9° Other associa- 
tions had similar easily won successes. A bookseller in Frome delivered up 
his entire stock of seditious literature to the committee to be burnt, the 
Deptford committee put an end to seditious meetings by threatening to 
publish the names of those who attended,®? a Liverpool club secured the 


86 Where prosecutions were initiated by associations some evidence to this effect is usually 
available in the Treasury Solicitors Papers, the Home Office Papers, or the Reeves Papers. 
The Marquis of Buckingham wanted some form of central control over the zeal of local 
committees who he thought might initiate prosecutions harmful ‘to the public cause’, 
Dropmore, II, 344. 

8? The St Margaret’s Westminster association reprinted, and distributed to publicans, 
200 copies of a warning to them not to allow their houses to be used for sedition. Add. MSS. 
16930, fos. 85-6. The secretary of the Brighton association reported that it had been particularly 
active ‘in encouraging the victuallers of this town to discontinue improper meetings’, 
J. C. Michell, 1 Feb. 1793, Add. MSS. 16925, fo. 1. In many places, soon after the formation 
of the local association, the landlords issued a declaration announcing their refusal to allow 
seditious meetings. An example is Cambridge. The association was formed on 15 Dec., the 
declaration came on the 2oth. C. H. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1852), 
446, and Parliamentary History, xxx, 536. 

88 M. Richards to Chamberlaine and White, 16 Feb. 1793, T.S. 11/954/3498. 

8% J. Beckett to Lord Fitzwilliam, op. cit. 

8° W. Heywrick to Chamberlaine and White, 20 Dec. 1792, T.S. 11/954/3498. 

*! J. Wickham to J. Reeves, 20 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 16923, fo. 17. A publican in 
Wellingborough delivered up seditious literature which had been sent to him, Add. MSS. 
16920, fo. 86. 

*2 Report of the Committee, Add. MSS. 16929, fo. 59. 
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withdrawal of seditious prints from shop windows,®* and the Richmond, 
Surrey, Committee even secured a recantation of seditious principles from 
the vicar.** Also, in many areas the associations probably put more vigour 
into the local administration. Their declarations urged constables and 
beadles to seize seditious literature, and the existence of a local ‘ginger 
group’ of this nature may well have compelled lax magistrates to make some 
show of activity, while vigorous magistrates could rely on the vocal support of 
the associations. 

However, the associations directed their main efforts not to hunting down 
sedition, but to propaganda work. As the Crown and Anchor association 
said of its members, ‘they have confined their chief exertions to the publica- 
tion and distribution of such writings as appeared to them most fit to counter- 
act the poison of seditious and inflammatory papers’.®* Soon after its founda- 
tion, the association expressed the intention of circulating cheap publications, 
and this work was begun with the publication in large numbers of pamphlets 
such as Justice Ashurst’s Charge, Paley’s Reasons for Contentment, and 
Hannah More’s Village Politics, together with a series of ‘letters’ from John 
Bull to his brother Thomas, and another series written in dialogue form, so 
as to appeal to the ‘lower orders’. In all, fifty-seven separate titles were 
published, and later on it was decided to collect them all together into two 
volumes.®’ There was also a publication run by the association called the 
Anti Leveller designed to expose the excesses of the French Revolution.” 
All these works were probably paid for out of the funds of the association, 
which may well have been considerable, for subscriptions were received at 
seven London banks and also at banks in Gloucester, Salisbury, Bath and 
Edinburgh, while several people sent subscriptions direct to the association. *® 

The means of distribution possessed by the association were extensive. 
Pamphlets were sent to correspondents all over the country, and also to local 
associations. In addition to this, the local agents of the Phoenix Fire Office 
were placed at the disposal of the association for the distribution of pamphlets!” 
and use was also probably made of the facilities of the Post Office. Francis 
Freeling, the Secretary to the Post Office, informed Reeves that he had sent 
large numbers of pamphlets to towns in all parts of the country which were 

*§ 'T. Keeting to J. Reeves, 15 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 16922, fo. 123. 

* R. Baker to J. Reeves, 6 Jan. 1793, Add. MSS. 16924, fo. 39. 

®5 Some loyalist clubs in Manchester issued declarations of support for the Rev. J. Griffith, 
a magistrate who had initiated an unwise prosecution against Thomas Walker. 

% Declaration in True Briton, 11 March 1793. 

*” The Committee had read and approved of nineteen of these. The remainder were put to 
the press without the special approval of the Committee, ‘by a person in whom the committee 
confided’. These titles were chiefly designed to appeal to the ‘lower orders’, Association 
Papers, Introduction, ii. 

% This does not appear to have gone beyond one or two numbers. 

°° The Times, 5 Dec. 1792. 


100 H. Harding, secretary to the country department of the Phoenix Fire Office, 4 December 
1792, Add. MSS. 16920, fo. 96. 
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considered to be particularly dangerous, and also ‘vast quantities’ of Fustice 
Ashurst’s Charge to ‘every post town in the kingdom’.!®! The pamphlets thus 
distributed may well have been those published by the association. The 
titles were certainly those published by that body, and its correspondents 
acknowledged the receipt of pamphlets free by the post,!°? while the £250 
allocated to Freeling in the Secret Service Accounts of this period seems 
rather small to have financed such a large number of pamphlets in addition 
to his more regular expenditure.!°* So extensive were the means of distribu- 
tion possessed by the association that it was bombarded with the efforts of 
hundreds of loyalist pamphleteers, all hoping to get into print, and Freeling 
and the attorney-general both recommended pamphlets to Reeves for publica- 
tion by the association.1% 

Publication was carried on on a smaller scale in all parts of the country, 
and individuals and institutions helped to give a wider distribution to 
pamphlets published by the association by reprinting them themselves. The 
corporation of Blandford printed and distributed 5000 copies of Ashurst’s 
Charge, and the mayor of Maidstone 7100 of a series of pamphlets. Some 
of the local associations distributed pamphlets sent to them in bulk from the 
Crown and Anchor, writing in for more when necessary. The Lewes associa- 
tion wrote in for 1050 pamphlets ‘as they will be cheaper to the association 
than having them printed here.1% But many others preferred to reprint the 
pamphlets locally, the Salford committee, for example, reprinting 8000, and 
the New Windsor association 500 of each of a number of pamphlets presented 
to it.10” 

Exact figures to illustrate the scale of this work are available only from the 
minute book of the Manchester association. This shows that the association, 
immediately after its foundation, printed and distributed 10,000 copies of its 
own declaration and a large quantity of short extracts from Blackstone on 
treason, while in the course of the next two months it printed 6000 copies of 
other pamphlets including Reasons for Contentment, and paid for 2700 dis- 
tributed before it was formed.!°° Most of these were distributed free, many 


10! F. Freeling to J. Reeves, 28 Dec. 1792, with enclosed paper Add. MSS. 16923, fos. 144-6. 

102 J. Hutton to J. Reeves, 30 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 16923, fo. 160. 

103 Secret Service Accounts. Chatham Papers, Public Record Office 30/8/229. On 
6 Nov. he was paid £100, on 21 Dec. £150. He also received £231 in March 1793. However, 
Freeling appears to have been regularly in receipt of money from the Secret Service Accounts 
so that presumably he would have to meet his regular expenses as well as pay for pamphlets 
from this money. 

104 F. Freeling, op. cit. The attorney-general recommended Hannah More’s Village 
Politics; W. Roberts, Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Hannah More (London, 1834), 
II, 348. 

105 Add. MSS. 16919, fo. 177, 16922, fo. 20, 16920, fo. 47. 

106 H. Shadwell to J. Reeves, 16 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 16922, fo. 135. 

107 J. Gatliffe to J. Reeves, 28 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 16923, fo. 132, 16930, fo. 97, 
16925, fo. 87. 

108 Minutes, fo. 8, resolutions 10 and 12 and fos. 12, 16, 18, 22, 24. 
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of them with the carriers for the local ministerialist newspapers, and on one 
occasion with the papers themselves, but some were sold at low prices. From 
1793 to 1795 there was a lull in the work of publication, but it was resumed 
in that year when £20 was given to the committee of delegates for pamphle- 
teering, and 16,200 pamphlets and hand-bills were printed and distributed.'°° 
Though such exact figures are not available for other parts of the country it is 
known that special pains were taken to secure the widest possible readership 
for the pamphlets. In Liverpool, they were posted in the public houses, in 
other towns in coffee houses.!° The Fulham association distributed pam- 
phlets to every householder and cottager in the parish." In Newcastle copies 
were sent to the local coal-owners and manufacturers for distribution among 
their employees and the Edinburgh Committee reported that pamphlets had 
been sent to every clergyman in Scotland for distribution.“ The Crown and 
Anchor association itself distributed loyalist songs to seamen through the 
victualling office, while some Welsh associations had pamphlets translated so 
that they could be read by all.1!* Yet, in spite of the numbers of pamphlets 
printed and the wide distribution secured for them, little is known of their 
effect. The Yarmouth association vouched for their ‘good effects on the lower 
orders of the people’, but other correspondents pointed out that most of the 
pamphlets were above the comprehension of the lower classes."4 It is 
impossible to form any estimate of which viewpoint is correct. 

In order to counteract the correspondence which was carried on between 
the radical societies, many associations expressed in their declarations a desire 
to correspond with similar bodies in other parts of the country. The bulk of 
this correspondence was naturally with the central body, and requests for 
pamphlets, advice and information poured into that body until February 
1793, when the volume began to lessen. The last letter was received in May 
1793. Local associations also corresponded with each other, and the minutes 
of the Manchester Committee show that it exchanged letters with bodies in 
seven places round the town, but this correspondence was small in volume 
and came to an end completely after February 1793. The associations were 
never able to compete with the radical societies in the extent and volume of 
their correspondence, and this is understandable for the radical societies were 
smaller and more scattered, needing correspondence and encouragement 


109 Minutes, fos. 33, 36, 37- 

10 'T. Harpley to J. Reeves, 25 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 16923, fo. 85, and T. Maynard to 
J. Reeves, Add. MSS. 16924, fo. 7. 

1 E. Batsford to J. Reeves, 5 Jan. 1794, Add. MSS. 16924, fo. 33. 

12 Newcastle Chronicle, 19 Jan. 1793, and B. Whyte to J. Reeves, 31 Dec. 1792, Add. 
MSS. 16923, fo. 168. 

413 G. Cherry, Victualling Office, to J. Reeves, 19 Jan. 1793, Add. MSS. 16924, fo. 108, 
and D. Rees to J. Reeves, 11 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 16922, fo. 22, to say that the Carmarthen 
association has distributed ‘some thousands’ of Ashurst’s Charge in Welsh. The Holywell 
association did the same, Add. MSS. 16922, fo. 127. 

it T. Barker to J. Reeves, 22 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 16923, fo. 55. 
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to keep going. The associations were strong and had the backing of a 
large section of opinion. Correspondence for them was a luxury, not a 
necessity. 

Many associations engaged in other, more miscellaneous activities. In 
particular, some felt it necessary to demonstrate their loyalty by subscribing 
to loyal causes. Loyalist clubs in Liverpool and Manchester subscribed £120 
for bounties to volunteers in 1794, while others raised volunteers themselves, 
or like the Totnes Association, provided bounties for seamen.!!> Suggestions 
were not lacking that this money could be directed into better channels by 
being used to allay discontent among the poor, and some associations did 
act on these." The Henley-on-Thames association decided to open a 
subscription to reduce the price of provisions to the poor, and the Cricklade 
association resolved to devote £20 to the distribution of bread and beer among 
the poor.” Examples of this nature were not, however, numerous. It was 
also intended that the associations should be active in maintaining public 
order, but the only riots which occurred in the period when the associations 
were most active were either anti-radical or were trade disputes, and in none 
of them did the associations co-operate in restoring order. More organization 
was, in fact, necessary before the associations could be of any use in this 
respect, although the St James, Westminster, association requested the 
magistrates to call all the inhabitants together and instruct them on how to 
act in case of riots, and to enrol 150 of them as special constables.""* A very 
few associations did become almost semi-military in character. The members 
of the London association met several evenings each week to drill and to 
exercise in arms, and wore a uniform of blue and scarlet, and the Manchester 
loyalist clubs paraded annually for several years on the King’s birthday." 
Such anticipations of the volunteer movement were, however, rare, and it 
was not until 1794 when a threat of invasion began to develop and more 
troops were needed overseas, that volunteer military help to the government 
really became necessary. 

When it did, the volunteer movement which resulted from this need was 
simply an adaptation to different circumstances and needs of the same spirit 
of voluntary assistance to the government which had inspired the Reeves 
associations, and there was some continuity between the two movements. 
In places where it is possible to check, it is often found that people active in 
the volunteer movement, either as officers or on the organizing committees, 


"18 Williamson’s Liverpool Advertiser, 30 Oct. 1794; Manchester Mercury, 9 April 1793, 
H.O. 42/25; Manchester Mercury, 18 March 1793, also Add. MSS. 16925, fo. 22 for a 
subscription in Fife. 

116 J. Trimmer to J. Reeves, 22 Dec. Add. MSS. 16923, fo. 47. 

"7 Duties of Man, op. cit. 125, and Fackson’s Oxford Journal, 2 Feb. 1793. 

8 Add. MSS. 16928, fo. 13. Resolutions. 

"9 The Times, 28 Dec. 1792. The Bolton Association also paraded on the anniversary of 
the rejection of the attempt to repeal the Test and Corporation acts. J. Scholes, op. cit. 440. 
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had previously been active in the local association.12° Also, in some places, 
local associations transformed themselves bodily into volunteer corps. In 
April 1794, the ‘association of Loyal True Blues’, which had been formed in 
Birmingham in 1792, declared that, though it had originally been formed to 
combat sedition, the chief danger to the country had since become one of 
invasion, and it was therefore resolved that: ‘the Loyal True Blues...do 
without delay quit the field of argument for that of arms’, by forming them- 
selves into a volunteer corps.!2!_ The same thing happened in some of the 
London parishes and, among other places, in Macclesfield, Lancaster and 
Bradford.122_ In Manchester, where the members of the loyalist clubs had 
become enthusiastic soldiers through their annual parades, their committee of 
delegates constantly requested their social superiors in the Bull’s Head 
Committee to sanction the formation of volunteers, and met with steady 
refusals until February 1797, when a large corps was raised.!** 

Yet only a small minority of the associations transformed themselves into 
volunteer corps, for by 1794 the majority had ceased to meet. The period of 
their greatest activity was from November 1792 to March 1793, in which 
period most of them met frequently.1*4 The situation, however, was soon 
considered to have greatly improved as a result of the associations and the 
meetings. The stocks rose by 6 per cent in three days early in December and 
Lord Grenville felt able to write on the 18th, ‘Nothing can exceed the good 
dispositions of this country in the present moment. The change within the 
last three weeks is little less than miraculous.’!*°> By February 1793, there was 
no doubt that things were better. The weakness of radicalism had been effec- 
tively demonstrated, many radicals had been prosecuted, and the amount 
of radical literature in circulation drastically reduced, while at the same time 
a resounding demonstration of the loyalty of the great majority of the people 
had been secured. The Archbishop of Canterbury stated in January that there 
were ‘indications in abundance, firm and decisive, of the increased loyalty 
and zeal of this country in support of the King and constitution. It pervades 
the country to such a degree that whatever there is of a different sort in the 
kingdom is silent and concealed’ ,!* while Justice Ashurst, the alarmist of 1792, 
was soon congratulating his grand jury on the improved aspect of affairs.1*’ 
The reports sent in to the Crown and Anchor association go far to confirm 


120 For example, nearly all the committee of management of the Gateshead volunteers had 
been on the local association, as had three of the five senior officers in Rochdale, and the 


commanding officers in very many places. 121 Declaration in H.O. 42/23. 
122 See Chester Chronicle, 11 July 1794; J. Grove, 25 Feb. 1797, H.O. 50/27, and Leeds 
Intelligencer, 21 April 1794. 123 Minutes, fos. 44-5. 


124 Most met once a week, e.g. Poole, Add. MSS. 16930, fo. 41, some, however, only met 
once a month. The Manchester Committee met several times each week until February. 

#29 Grenville to Auckland, 18 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 34446 (Auckland), fo. 160. 

126 The Fournal and Correspondence of William, Lord Auckland, edited by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells (London, 1861), 11, 478. 

127 Justice Ashurst’s Second Charge (London, 1793), I. 
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this impression. A Sheriff of county Fife, for example, wrote in to say that: 
‘the ferment and irritation of mind that pervaded many of the lower orders 
of people in this country is greatly subsided’.!*5 A Birmingham correspondent 
stated that: ‘the number of loyalists are at least six to one’,!*° and in Downing 
the churches rang with loyal songs.!°° In fact, so great was the enthusiasm 
generated that some associations had difficulty in restraining their members, 
and a member of a Liverpool club stated that ‘the disaffected party are so 
weak and contemptible that no danger is to be apprehended from them and 
the chief object of our care at present is to manage cautiously the tempers 
of His Majesty’s good subjects who conceive themselves and their beloved 
sovereign insulted by the recent attempts of certain republicans’.1*! 

The results of this triumph were twofold. In the first place the hands of 
Pitt and Grenville were greatly strengthened in their dealings with France, 
so strengthened in fact as to lead them to take an uncompromising position 
which in February 1793 led to war with that power. Grenville, who early in 
November had been underlining the importance of ‘keeping wholly and 
entirely aloof’ and ‘endeavouring to nurse up in the country a real determina- 
tion to stand by the Constitution’,'** was writing in the middle of December 
that ‘if we can maintain the present spirit it will enable us to talk to France 
in the tone which British ministers ought to use’.!** Originally formed to 
combat internal dangers, the associations produced a national unity which 
led indirectly to war and which certainly sustained the nation in the war.!4 
In the second place the very success of the associations meant that there 
was very little need for their continued activity. Most of them ceased to 
meet early in 1793, the Crown and Anchor association itself publishing its 
final declaration in June 1793.!%° Some associations continued to meet 
occasionally in 1793 and 1794 and even later to continue the fight against 
sedition or to form volunteers, and the Manchester association continued to 
meet intermittently up to 1799 but this was rare.1°* There were occasional 


128 C. Boswell to J. Reeves, 6 Jan. 1793, Add. MSS. 16924, fo. 43. 

129 J. Hurd to T. Williams, 4 Dec. 1792, copy in H.O. 42/23. 

130 Add. MSS. 16923, fo. 151. 

181 'T. Harpley to J. Reeves, Add. MSS. 16923, fo. 85, 25 Dec. 1792. 

182 Grenville to Buckingham, 7 Nov. 1792, Buckingham, op. cit. 11, 224. 

83 Grenville to Auckland, 18 Dec. 1792, Add. MSS. 34446 (Auckland), fo. 160. Sir 
Morton Eden, the ambassador in Berlin, wrote to Auckland, 8 Dec. 1792, ‘If we can make it 
a popular war, France must rue the forcing us into it’ (Dropmore, 11, 359). The associations 
facilitated this. It may be that the ‘old’ Whigs who joined the movement did so as a means of 
uniting the country and thus bringing pressure on ministers to take a stronger line with France, 
which some of them were strongly advocating (see Windham to Fitzwilliam, 17 Nov. 1792, 
Fitzwilliam papers). 

‘84 Sun, 26 Feb. 1793, ‘ Never was there a war in which the spirit of the nation seemed more 
roused and interested than the present’. 

139 Association Papers, preface iv. 

186 For example, the Carlisle Association met in May 1793 and secured the withdrawal of 
a seditious sermon by a Nonconformist minister. The Grantham association met in 1794 to 
consider local sedition. For the Manchester association see minutes, fos. 43-7. This body 
met frequently in 1795 to organize the local agitation in favour of the Two Acts. 
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attempts to revive them to their former vigour. In 1798 a pamphleteer urged 
the associations to ‘rouse yourselves from that state of supineness in which 
you have now remained for the long period of five years’, and explained that 
‘While our forces are employed in repelling foreign invasion it behoves the 
members of the loyal associations to assemble in order to strengthen the 
hands of government and to keep a vigilant eye on the motions of domestic 
traitors’.!°? No stirrings greeted such appeals. 

Revival did not take place because the associations had performed all that 
was demanded of them in the first few months. By flooding the country 
with loyalist literature, by filling in the gaps in the government’s programme 
of repression and, above all, by organizing a large-scale demonstration of 
support for the government and constitution, and uniting the bulk of the 
propertied classes, the associations had transformed a situation of danger into 
one of confidence.'** In addition there was no need for them later because 
many of the tasks they had performed in the period of emergency were taken 
over by other bodies or by the government. The State trials of 1794 and the 
repressive legislation of 1795 and 1799 destroyed radicalism for all practical 
purposes. Hannah More’s ‘Cheap Repository’ began to distribute religious 
and moral tracts to the ‘lower orders’ by the million, the volunteers became 
an armed party of order, and the rapid spread of the Speenhamland system 
helped to blanket discontent. 

The associations were thus one of the first and most important parts of 
that long-term process of building up a united front against radicalism and 
revolution which dominated the 1790’s. ‘The French Revolution made the 
whole country Tory’, said the Leeds Mercury over forty years later.* In 
producing this result the association movement of 1792-3 played a part of 
considerable importance. 


187 J. Gifford, A Short Address to the Members of the Loyal Associations on the Present State 
of Public Affairs (London, 1798), 14 and 42. 

188 The association itself declared, ‘It is a very general opinion that the declaration of 
sentiment which resulted from the forming of associations throughout the kingdon, saved the 
nation’, Association Papers, preface, ii. 

1389 Leeds Mercury, 10 Oct. 1835. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


1. ‘THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL AT THE WAR-OFFICE’: 
AN EXPERIMENT IN CABINET GOVERNMENT UNDER ANNE 


By I. F. Burton 
Bedford College, University of London 


Dr J. H. PLuMp’s recent paper to the Royal Historical Society produced positive 
proof that the ‘lords of the committee’ of the early eighteenth century were simply 
the members of the cabinet when meeting by themselves in Whitehall instead of 
in the presence of the queen at one of the royal palaces.1. With this identification 
now certain, an investigation is possible into those specialist sub-committees which 
appear to have been responsible for naval and military affairs at various times under 
Anne, and about which, in Dr Plumb’s own words, ‘further evidence would be 
invaluable’.? One such body was the ‘committee of council which sits at the war- 
office’, the existence of which is attested by two letters of 1711 from Henry St John, 
then secretary of state, to the duke of Marlborough.* Almost nothing has been 
discovered about this committee, although its existence has been well known to 
historians for more than fifty years,* but now a search of war-office and other records 
has produced sufficient evidence for the committee to be identified and its member- 
ship, procedure, function, and history ascertained. 

Only two lists of the members attending meetings have been found,® but they 
confirm what is indicated by the nomenclature employed in official war-office 
documents, ® that the committee consisted of ‘the lords of the committee of council 
[i.e. the members of the cabinet] and general officers who are of the privy council’. 
There were six generals so qualified in 1711 in addition to the dukes of Marlborough 
and Ormonde who were themselves members of the cabinet. These were the veteran 
duke of Schomberg, who had retired from active service; the duke of Argyll, 
commander-in-chief in Spain; the earl of Orkney, general of the foot in Flanders; 
the earl of Orrery, special diplomatic representative in Flanders ; earl Rivers, special 
envoy to Hanover; and Thomas Erle, lieutenant-general of the ordnance and 


1 J. H. Plumb, ‘The Organisation of the Cabinet in the Reign of Queen Anne’, Trans. 
Royal Hist. Soc. 5th series, vii (1957), 137-57. 2 Ibid. 154-5. 

3 G. Parke, [Letters...of the Rt. Hon. Henry St. fohn, Lord Viscount] Bolingbroke (1798), 
a, 266,237. 

* St John’s allusions were noticed by Sir William Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution 
(1892), 11, 103 n. 1, and his reference was quoted by J. S. Corbett, ‘Queen Anne’s Defence 
Committee’, Monthly Rev. (May 1904), 55-65, which was in turn used by H. W. V. Temperley 
in his contributions to the famous controversy over the origins of the cabinet, in E[nglish] 
H{tstorical] R{eview], xxvii (1912) and xxx (1916). E. R. Turner, taking part in the same 
controversy, made use of Anson for his article in E.H.R. xxx1. 

> P{ublic] R[ecord] O[ffice], S.P. 44/109, H. St John to the secretary at war, 2 March 1711, 
enclosing a copy of the minutes taken at the inaugural meeting. This important letter was 
noticed by Turner, Cabinet (1930), 1, 142, but he was utterly mistaken about its significance. 
B[ritish] M[useum] Add. MSS. 22264, fos. 63-4, is a copy of the minutes taken at four 
meetings in March 1711. 

®° P.R.O., W.O. 4/10, 236-342; W.O. 4/12, 6-208; W.O. 71/2, 1-42; W.O. 26/13, 
section (iii), 10. 
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commander of the forces in England. The two lists of members show that Argyll, 
Rivers, and Erle attended the new committee’s inaugural meeting on 28 February 
1711, as well as that of 19 March at which Orkney was present also. Orrery had 
already departed for Flanders with Marlborough by the date of the first meeting. 
Seven cabinet ministers are named in the first list of members, and six in that for 
the meeting of 19 March,’ and although no treasury representative was present upon 
either occasion, the composition of the cabinet element seems unremarkable.® 

At first, the committee was intended to meet twice a week, on Monday and Wed- 
nesday mornings,® probably at ten o’clock, the time fixed for the first meeting,!® 
and before the lords assembled for an ordinary meeting of the committee when 
there was to be one. The secretary at war was made responsible for preparing the 
agenda, and for taking the minutes, which he was instructed to lay before the queen 
and take her pleasure upon according to‘his usual routine." In his own official 
language, the committee was ‘for regulating the affairs of the army’. It was not 
concerned with military operations, but advised the Crown upon administrative 
matters, at first dealing especially with the appointment and promotion of com- 
missioned officers, a matter which by 1711 stood in need of considerable reform. 
The sale of commissions, originally intended as an exceptional privilege to be 
granted only to long serving or otherwise deserving officers in order to enable them 
to retire, had been allowed to become a much commoner practice, and now threatened 
to develop into an abuse which denied promotion to those best qualified except upon 
virtually blackmailing terms. The pressure by senior regimental officers for promo- 
tion into the well-paid ranks of the general officers was becoming overwhelming, 
and the influence being used to secure it was proving destructive of morale. Against 
this background of declining discipline,!? the board of general officers, the regular 
authority for advising the Crown upon such matters, was not functioning at all 
satisfactorily,!* and in the sight of the ministry of 1710 was politically unreliable." 

Two considerable reforms were implemented upon the advice of the war-office 


* The earl of Rochester (lord president), the duke of Buckingham (lord steward), the duke 
of Ormonde (lord lieutenant of Ireland), and the three secretaries of state (the duke of Queens- 
bury, the earl of Dartmouth, and Henry St John), figure in both lists, while the duke of 
Shrewsbury (lord chamberlain) is included only in the first. 

* See Dr Plumb’s comments upon members’ attendance at committees during this period, 
loc. cit. 142-5. 

* P.R.O., W.O. 4/12, 122, secretary at war to Adam Cardonnel (secretary to the duke of 
Marlborough), 29 May 1711: ‘Enclosed are copies of the minutes of the lords of the committee 
...on the 14th and 16th instant with her majesty’s pleasure thereupon. The lords did not 
meet the 21st and 23rd, and those of yesterday’s date have not yet been laid before her majesty.’ 

10 P.R.O., S.P. 44/109, St John to secretary at war, 27 Feb. 1711. 

"| Tbid. St John to secretary at war, 2 March 1711. 

2 Both Marlborough and St John remarked upon the decline in discipline, see G. M. 
Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne, 111, The Peace and the Protestant Succession (1934), 
44, Marlborough to Godolphin, c. 1710, and H[istorical] M[anuscripts] C[ommission], 
Portland IV, 655, St John to Harley, 17 Jan. 1711. 

8 It had difficulty in producing a quorum (see, e.g. P.R.O., W.O. 71/1, 110, minutes of 
23 Feb. 1708), and not surprisingly, since there was only one general officer established upon 
the forces in England, so that the holding of a board depended upon the chance presence in 
London of unemployed generals and those upon leave from commands overseas. The board 
had been given administrative functions which dealt with the supplying of army clothing 
and the hearing of complaints against officers engaged upon recruiting, and the tedium of this 
business made attendance unpopular. 

“ H.M.C., Portland IV, 605, Orrery to Harley, c. Sept. 1710. 
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committee. New regulations were promulgated throughout the army on 1 May 
17111 governing officers’ promotion and resignation.!* They forbad further pro- 
motions to the rank of brigadier as well as all awards of brevet rank,!’ and laid down 
the most stringent conditions (twenty years service or disablement) before an officer 
was to be allowed to sell, and even then permission had to be secured under the 
royal sign manual. Other regulations forbad the granting of commissions to persons 
under sixteen years of age, removed the brigadiers from the board of general officers, 
and excluded from further employment or promotion general officers who had sold 
their regimental appointments.!* There were seven articles in the complete regula- 
tions, the first three of which had been recommended by the war-office committee 
at its first meeting, while the last three had been drafted at the meetings of 19, 21 
and 26 March.!® 

A second set of new regulations governing the proceedings of the board of general 
officers was instituted by a royal warrant of 22 March 1711.?° These incorporated 
the recommendations made by the war-office committee at its meetings of 28 Feb- 
ruary and 21 March, and presumably others made at meetings for which no record 
has been discovered. Henceforth, the main board was to be confined to those 
holding the rank of major-general and above, and to have a quorum of only three. 
There was in addition to be a subordinate committee of brigadiers charged with the 
investigation of recruiting abuses. Previously, the board’s responsibilities for army 
clothing had been delegated to a standing committee of brigadiers, and it was clearly 
the intention to separate and delegate the humdrum administrative duties, leaving 
the more senior and responsible main board to discharge its functions in relation to 
the discipline of commissioned officers. Any such matters, however, which were 
of more than ordinary consequence were to be referred to the committee at the 
war office, under whose supervision the reconstituted board was to operate. 

These major schemes of reorganization did not complete the committee’s activities. 
Apart from the consideration of out of the ordinary matters passed to it by the board 
of general officers, an example of which was the complaint of a Swedish subject 
against his enlistment in the army, the committee continued to act as the govern- 
ment’s expert adviser upon military affairs. It began on 21 March to consider the 
difficulties in the way of recruiting the regiments stationed in England, and recom- 
mended to the treasury a month later that the mustering regulations ought to be 
modified so as to give the officers a greater financial incentive.2! Its major pre- 


1 P.R.O., W.O. 4/12, 82, secretary at war to the duke of Marlborough, the earl of Portmore, 
the duke of Argyll, and Brigadier Hill, commanders-in-chief in Flanders, P&rtugal, Spain, and 
of the expedition to Canada respectively, and to the judge-advocate general for publication 
in the Great Room at the Horse-Guards. 16 P.R.O., W.O. 26/12, section (iii), 49. 

17 Normally an officer’s rank corresponded to the appointment he held, but deserving 
officers awaiting a vacant appointment might receive promotion to the higher rank through 
the award of a ‘brevet’. It was vital for an ambitious lieutenant-colonel to receive promotion 
by this method for vacant colonelcies of regiments were few, since they could continue to be 
enjoyed, in effect as sinecures, by their holders after they had been promoted into the ranks 
of the general officers, or had retired from active service. 

8 This last provision had the additional purpose of ensuring the complete removal from 
the army of generals Meredith, Macartney, and Honeywood, who had been obliged to sell 
their regimental colonelcies in Dec. 1710 for drinking a toast against the new ministry. 

1® For the minutes for these meetings, see above, n. 5, p. 78. 

20 P.R.O., W.O. 26/13, section (iii), 10. 

*1 P.R.O., W.O. 4/12, 53, secretary at war to W. Lowndes (secretary of the treasury), 
23 April 1711. 
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occupation during the summer of 1711, however, proved to be with a scheme to 
employ the out-pensioners of Chelsea Hospital in forming companies of invalids 
for duty in the garrisons. There they could relieve regular troops for active service, 
or in some instances fulfil duties which, through a shortage of regular forces, were 
not being performed at all.22. The original proposal had come from the governor 
of Chelsea Hospital himself and was a fairly modest one. Subsequently, the war- 
office committee, when it had received notice from the cabinet of the deplorably 
weak condition of the Portsmouth garrison,?* enlarged its scope considerably. 
Eventually, however, the entire scheme was countermanded at the treasury for 
reasons of economy after nearly half the companies had been raised.*4 

The business transacted by the war-office committee was therefore of some con- 
sequence, and probably, so long as a woman and not a soldier king was sovereign, 
some such body was desirable, but it was the arrival of Harley’s new ministry in 
1710 that made its establishment absolutely necessary. The only alternative was to 
dismiss the duke of Marlborough, for it was he who had so far during the reign 
discharged its essential functions. He was not simply one of several commanders- 
in-chief who were in charge of the various theatres of war, but also a member of 
the cabinet and a close personal friend of Godolphin and the queen. He held in 
addition the post of captain-general, and through it was able to exert his enormous 
power and influence over the entire army. In particular, his was the ultimate 
sanction over all appointments, promotions, and resignations, and in consequence 
no ministry that did not enjoy his confidence could hope to exercise any real 
authority over the army. 

Harley and his associates were well aware of the problem which resulted from 
Marlborough’s unique position. His dismissal was as yet out of the question, but 
somehow his authority and influence had to be reduced, for it was hardly likely 
that he would agree to use them in the interest of the new ministry, particularly 
since several persons in the army who were opposed to him were important supporters 
of it. Among these could be counted the earl of Orrery, and it was he who first 
suggested the eventual solution.2> He pointed out to Harley that the government 
would control the army only if it took senior appointments, and especially colonel- 
cies of regiments, out of the hands of commanders-in-chief, and made the com- 
missions of all general officers temporary ones lasting only for the duration of a 
single campaign. Since the board of general officers was of a different political 
complexion from that of the new ministry, some other body of experts would have to 
be found to advise the queen upon army affairs, and Orrery suggested the institution 
of ‘a committee of the privy council consisting of all those officers that are of that 
level’. Both of Orrery’s first two suggestions were included by Harley in the ‘Plan 
of Administration’ he drew up on 30 October 1710,”° and the war-office committee 
of 1711 obviously sprang from the third. 


2 P.R.O., S.P. 41/4, ‘A State of the matter relating to the Companies of Invalids, and 
how they came to be formed in 1711’. B.M., Loan 29/219, J. Howe (paymaster-general) to 
the earl of Oxford, 22 June 1711. 

*3 P.R.O., S.P. 34/14, Sir John Gibson (lieutenant-governor) to the secretary of state, 
29 April 1711. The letter is endorsed ‘R. May 4th. Read May 6th at St James’s. Read 
May 7th at the War-office.’ 

* P.R.O., W.O. 4/12, 187, secretary at war to treasury, 6 July 1711. 

** In the letter quoted above, n. 14, p. 79. 

** Miscellaneous State Papers. ..from the Collection of the Earl of Hardwicke (ed. Philip 
Yorke, 1778), 11, 485-8. 
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The first meeting of the new body took place immediately after Marlborough’s 
departure for the continent, and it appears to have been organized with great 
despatch and some secrecy.*’? The three military members present, Rivers, Argyll 
and Erle, had all become estranged from the previous ministry, and were now three 
of Harley’s chief supports in the army.*8 Marlborough, therefore, had reason to feel 
considerable disquiet at what was happening, and he confided his misgivings to 
General Erle, the military member best known and least hostile to him, concluding 
his letter: ‘I always depend so much upon your friendship that I know you will 
do your endeavours at least to screen me from anything that might seem a hardship 
to me at this committee.’*® He soon recognized that the policy being instituted by 
the committee was directed at himself, and so, whilst obstructing its works as best 
he could,*® he looked about him for support. 

He found sympathy in what may seem an unexpected quarter. It was his wish, 
despite the prohibition introduced by the committee at the war-office, to have three 
colonels promoted to the rank of brigadier and, acting perhaps upon the suggestion 
of their common friend James Brydges,*! he approached the secretary of state, 
Henry St John upon the matter. The reply was altogether sympathetic: ‘I have not 
been, to own the truth to your Grace, this month at the Committee of Lords which 
sits at the War-office ; you will easily guess my reason. But I will move the Queen in 
the affair of the Brigadiers, the state of which I am sensible is as your Grace re- 
presents it.’8* St John proved as good as his word, even though the affair took some 
time to arrange, and on 3 August 1711 he was able to instruct the secretary at war: 
“The want of brigadiers for two brigades of horse and one of foot in Flanders having 
been again represented to the Queen, I have at last her orders to issue the commis- 
sions of Mr Panton, Mr Napier, and Mr Preston.. . . You will please bring to Windsor 
with you the minute of the committee of council relating to the promotion of general 
officers which her Majesty approved.’** This action represented a definite defeat 
for the authority of the new committee, for Marlborough’s request had raised no 
novel circumstance. On the contrary, article two of the new regulations had 


*7 ‘The secretary at war was informed only on the day before that the meeting was to take 
place in his office, and the earl of Orkney, who was a Marlborough supporter and as yet still 
in England, did not attend the inaugural meeting. 

°8 Erle’s part in the politics of this period deserves further investigation. He was a dis- 
tinguished professional soldier who had been one of the first to join William of Orange in 
1688 and had served under him in Ireland and Flanders. He was equally a very experienced 
military administrator, being commander-in-chief in Ireland from 1702 to 1705, and lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance and a privy councillor since 1705. He had returned to active service 
in 1706 to accompany Rivers’s expedition as its second in command, and so found himself 
in Spain in 1707 where he commanded the foot at the battle of Almanza. In 1708 he was 
himself commander-in-chief of an expedition against the French coast, and upon his return 
was made commander of the forces in England. While Rivers and Argyll had personal 
grievances against Marlborough, Erle, a ‘queen’s servant’ in politics though a Whig in his 
principles, appears to have supported Harley because of a genuine disagreement with the 
military policy of the Godolphin ministry, particularly that being pursued in Spain. 

29 Sir G. Murray, [Letters and] Despatches [of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough) 
(1845), V, 301, 7 April 1711 N.S. 

8° He insisted, even after being informed by the secretary at war of the committee’s 
recommendations, upon waiting for their formal institution by the queen as official regulations, 
before taking any action upon them, see letter just quoted. 

3! Murray, Despatches, v, 312, to Brydges, 14 April 1711 N.S. 

32 Parke, Bolingbroke, 1, 166, 27 April 1711. 

33 P.R.O., S.P. 44/111, written from Windsor. 
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specifically laid down that, when no brigadier was available, the eldest colonels 
were to act in command of brigades.*4 

Marlborough next raised a matter of more general application. In a long letter 
to St John of 16 July N.S. he set forth his reasons for being dissatisfied with article 
five, which drastically restricted the sale of commissions.** He claimed that there 
were frequent occasions when it was absolutely necessary in the public interest for 
an officer to be allowed to sell. One such instance was when an officer had failed to 
exercise proper care in keeping his unit up to strength, and so had been compelled 
to spend beyond what was available for recruiting and incur debts he could dis- 
charge only through realizing the capital value of his commission. Marlborough 
suggested, therefore, that the new rule should apply only to officers above the rank 
of captain. 

St John did as he was requested, and once again his advocacy of the duke’s cause 
was successful.** The secretary at war was ordered to form the duke’s suggestions 
into a minute which was to be submitted to the queen for her sign manual. This 
done, the amendment was notified to the army through the same channels that had 
been employed earlier for the original promulgation of the regulations.*’ In other 
words, Marlborough, abetted by St John, had succeeded in advancing some 
considerable way towards restoring himself as the adviser of the Crown in regulating 
the affairs of the army. 

It was at the time of the second request from the duke of Marlborough that 
St John made the now celebrated observation upon the war-office committee that 
first brought its existence to the notice of historians: ‘The Committee of Council 
which sits at the War-office is in a declining state and will, I believe, very soon 
expire. This account I hear from thence, for I have not been there myself a con- 
siderable time.’** ‘This prophecy proved to be quite correct. Only the Wednesday 
meeting continued in July, and even then the secretary at war had sometimes to 
report that ‘nothing of moment passed’.*® It is certain that there was a meeting 
held on 25 July, and that a further one was contemplated, but after the beginning of 
August the secretary at war ceased to quote the authority of the committee in his 
correspondence, and it is heard of no more. 

There can be little doubt that St John sabotaged the working of the committee, 
both by his own absenteeism, and through his joining with Marlborough to circum- 
vent its recommendations by a direct approach to the queen. For most of the period 
during which it functioned, from the end of February to the end of July 1711, 
Harley, whose creature it was, lay incapacitated by the stab wounds he received 
from Guiscard on 8 March, and this fact may also help to explain why, despite the 
useful administrative functions it performed, it was allowed to decline and 


disappear. 


* The shortage of brigadiers in Flanders was due to the over-generous promotion of them 
in that theatre to the rank of major-general, and so to some extent Marlborough was the 
author of his own difficulties. 

38 Murray, Despatches, v, 412. 

% Ibid. 462 n., St John to Marlborough, 21 Aug. 1711. 

37 P.R.O., W.O. 4/12, 283, secretary at war to Cardonnel, 26 Sept. 1711, and similarly 
to the judge-advocate-general and the various commanders-in-chief, cf. above, n. 15, p. 80. 
For the terms of the amendment, see P.R.O., W.O. 26/12, section (iii), 52, royal warrant of 
7 Sept. 1711. 

% Parke, Bolingbroke, 1, 237, 8 June 1711. 

3° P.R.O., W.O. 4/12, 204, secretary at war to Cardonnel, 27 July 1711. 
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The transactions just related also suggest that among the important differences 
that arose between Harley and St John during 1711 must be counted their respective 
attitudes towards Marlborough. Harley was determined upon combating Marl- 
borough’s influence in the army in every way possible, while St John still sought to 
maintain the friendly relations that had existed between himself and the duke when 
he had served as secretary at war from 1704 to 1708. He had earlier in 1711 
according to Swift expostulated against Rivers’s extreme denunciations of Marl- 
borough.*® But at the end of the year, when Marlborough adhered openly in the 
House of Lords to the party opposing the proposed terms of peace, it was Harley’s 
view that was proved correct, and it was now possible to have the duke dismissed 
from all his appointments. This left the way clear for the duke of Ormonde, who 
was wholly committed to the cause of the new ministry, to be made both captain- 
general and commander-in-chief in Flanders, and there was no longer any urgent 
political purpose to be served by a revival of the defunct war-office committee. 

Although political factors were ultimately the decisive ones, the constitutional 
significance of what was attempted in 1711 should not be overlooked. The structure 
of the war-office committee confirms Dr Plumb’s contention that it is the members 
of the cabinet, in whatever guise they happen to be meeting, who are in command 
of affairs. The way in which the committee functioned emphasizes the advisory 
character of the cabinet, which was a council of statesmen rather than a committee 
of ministers, and which needed the assistance of outside ministers and officials for 
its policies to be implemented. So in the last resort it was persons such as the 
secretary at war who carried out government policy, and it was always possible for 
a determined monarch, or a forceful minister with the connivance of the monarch, 
to by-pass the deliberations and recommendations of cabinet members, somewhat 
as St John was able to do. The cabinet was not, therefore, as yet the supreme power 
in the state, which belonged still to whoever could command the sovereign’s 
confidence. It may also be remarked that in consequence the authority of a cabinet 
proper, at which the monarch was present, was greater than a meeting of simply 
the lords of the committee. 

Finally, it seems clear that the rapid demise of the war-office committee so soon 
after its first institution must cast doubt, whatever were the political circumstances, 
upon the practicability of such specialist committees. There was administrative 
work of considerable importance for such a committee to do in the army, and its 
failure left the government of the army for very nearly the rest of the century full 
of anomalies and divided uncertainly between monarch, secretary at war, secretary 
of state, and commander-in-chief. The cause of this impracticability was undoubtedly 
the very heavy burden which attendance at such committees imposed upon the 
secretaries of state, whose time was already fully occupied by ordinary cabinet 
business.*! There was good cause for St John’s obvious lack of enthusiasm, and 
without a reform of the office of secretary of state, such as the division of its functions 
among a larger number of secretaries which was to be the eventual solution of the 
nineteenth century, there would seem to be no place for specialist committees in 
the cabinet system. 


40 Swift, Journal to Stella, 18 Feb. 1711. 
41 Plumb, loc. cit. 142-3. 
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2. LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS AND CENTRALIZATION 
IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


By RoBert M. GuTCHEN 


Long Island University, New York 


By the middle years of the nineteenth century, Englishmen were in full revolt 
against the principle of centralization. Parliament’s experiments in centralized 
administration had almost all ended in failure. A powerful and independent Poor Law 
Commission had given way, in 1847, to a more timid Poor Law Board under 
ministerial and parliamentary control. A strong Board of Health, ruled by that 
uncompromising centralizer and bureaucrat, Edwin Chadwick, was sheared of a 
large part of its influence when, in 1854, the government decided to release Chadwick 
from their employment. Te Times responded to this event with a jubilant leader 
article which announced that, ‘If there is such a thing as a political certainty among 
us, it is that nothing autocratic can exist in this country....Mr Chadwick and 
Dr Southwood Smith, have been deposed, and we prefer to take our chance of 
cholera and the rest than be bullied into health’. 

Lord Shaftesbury, Chadwick’s colleague at the old Board of Health, had been 
a confirmed advocate of centralized government. He had once confessed in his 
diary that England ought to have a despotic government to compel men to act 
wisely for the moral and sanitary betterment of the poorer classes.2, He had also 
praised Napoleon III’s despotism for its works of social and physical amelioration 
which English local self-government was allegedly unable to accomplish.* By 1858 
Shaftesbury had adopted a different attitude. When he addressed the annual 
meeting of the Social Science Association he felt it necessary to avow that the 
Association explicitly repudiated any system of centralization, ‘to which English- 
men very strongly object’. A year earlier, Tom Taylor, the secretary of the new 
Board of Health, had told the same body that as an administrator he was a staunch 
ally of efficient local self-government, and he added, ‘that the central authority, 
which should attempt to supersede the fulfilment of this local duty by local agency, 
instead of aiding, enlightening, and insisting upon its fulfilment, would be following 
a mischievous and mistaken course...’.° Again, in 1858, the hostility against 
centralization was displayed when, on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s visit to 
open a new Town Hall at Leeds, The Times could not resist emphasizing the 
joyous reception given to the queen by a free municipality, and contrasting this 
scene with the abuse that met Napoleon on his progresses through ‘his cramped 
and over-governed dominions’.® 


1 The Times, 1 Aug. 1854. 

* Edwin Hodder, The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, popular edn. 
(1887), 145-6. 

* Richard A. Lewis, Edwin Chadwick and the Public Health Movement: 1832-1854 (1952), 
331-2. 

* Lord Shaftesbury, ‘Public Health’, Transactions of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science: 1858, ed. George W. Hastings (1859), 84. 

* Tom Taylor, ‘On Central and Local Action in Relation to Town Improvement’, Trans- 
actions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science: 1857, ed. George W. 
Hastings (1858), 480. ® The Times, 9 Sept. 1858. 
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Throughout the 1850’s the Board of Health symbolized centralization, and it 
ranked as the most unpopular organ of the government. In 1858, when the Board’s 
existence came to an end, few indeed expressed any regret for its long desired 
demise. ‘The administration of public health was assigned to the Medical Department 
of the Privy Council and to the Local Government Act Office of the Home Office, 
By the creation of these two new central administrative bodies, the government was 
deliberately attempting to weaken the central machinery, to allow the local authori- 
ties to reassert their previous independence, and to obliterate any vestiges of 
centralization which the Board of Health had represented. C. B. Adderley, the 
president of the defunct Board of Health, who was responsible for these adminis- 
trative changes, signalized the retreat from centralization when he declared quite 
simply that localities ought to be left alone to manage their own affairs,’ and that his 
Local Government Bill was designed to do precisely that. 

Although England had acclaimed the end of central interference with local 
government, it would be misleading to conclude that public health administration 
also came to an end. It would, furthermore, be a mistake to assume that central 
intervention and superintendence over the localities ceased altogether, and that 
the middle years of the nineteenth century witnessed a return to complete municipal 
and local laissez faire. While in many instances local initiative was clearly responsible 
for much town improvement in this period, improvements in local government were 
in a large measure influenced and affected by the encouragement, help, and insistence 
of the central government. 

The theory of centralization in the history of local government in nineteenth- 
century England has actually little meaning in terms of its realistic application. 
The use of centralization as a concept to explain the evolution of the relations be- 
tween the central and local authorities is inadequate. Although supervision by 
departments of the central government was being extended, local government was 
never directly administered by agents and servants of the central government, 
responsible not to the local electorate, but to a government department in London. 
To this, however, there was one notable exception which will be explained and 
described below. The key to the development of central supervision and control 
over local government lies not in the evolution of a system of centralization, but in 
the struggle by the government to create and impose national, uniform, standards 
of sanitary administration within the framework of local autonomy. The expansion 
of England’s industry, population, and urban communities was increasing the neces- 
sity for national standards of civilized life. The green fields that had surrounded the 
towns were being relentlessly covered with houses and tenements, streets and alleys. 
All these required draining and paving. Isolated parishes and hamlets, which 
hitherto had gone about their business independently of one another, found them- 
selves thrust together as constituent parts of large urban and industrial centres. 
Overcrowding and poverty bred diseases; roads and railways propagated them. 
A factory or a town discharging its sewage and wastes into a river in ever-increasing 
volume affected the health and water-supply of localities situated downstream: 
it was not enough for a single parish, or even a few parishes and towns, to take 
remedial action in cleansing and draining their districts. The several visitations of 
cholera in the middle years of the century were only the most dramatic evidence 
that uniform action was imperative. 


7 'T. C. Hansard [Parliamentary Debates of Great Britain], 3rd series 1858, CXLIX, 2095. 
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Uniformity was in fact being achieved in various fields of administration, some- 
times purposefully and sometimes accidentally. The Poor Law of 1834 brought 
national standards of poor relief. In place of the 15,000 parochial authorities reliev- 
ing the poor on widely divergent principles some 600 Poor Law Unions were created 
to administer the law on a uniform system devised and promulgated by the central 
commissioners. The government of parishes,* and of municipal corporations® was 
placed on a more uniform basis.’° ‘The inequities and variations in local taxation 
and rating, which for the most part had caused little contention within small isolated 
communities, now brought forth demands for redress. More uniform standards of 
rating were provided under various statutes,'! and at the same time the different 
kinds of rating were more and more based on a standard poor rate assessment.!” 

In the development of town improvements and public health the same trend 
towards national uniformity is evident. Local improvements had their origins in 
literally thousands of local acts of Parliament passed during the eighteenth century. 
These acts had created some three hundred local bodies of improvement commis- 
sioners or trustees for paving, cleansing, lighting, and police, with great variety in 
their powers, and variously constituted.!* One body might choose to be efficient, 
and another might succumb to corruption, jobbery, and lethargy. Consolidation 
and uniformity came slowly as local act legislation gradually began to be superseded 
by public general acts of Parliament. The first stage in this process really started 
in 1845 with the enactment of the model clauses acts which, at the suggestion of 
Joseph Hume, originally provided for the inclusion of individual railway acts into 
a single model act whose clauses could be applied wholly or partially to any sub- 
sequent railway act. The idea was carried into other fields of legislation. Greater 
uniformity was rendered possible by the passage of the Town Improvement Clauses 
Act in 1847. Its preamble stated that ‘it is expedient to comprise in One Act sundry 
Provisions usually contained in Acts of Parliament for paving, draining, cleansing, 
lighting and improving Towns and populous Districts, and that as well for avoiding 
the Necessity of repeating such Provisions in each of the several Acts relating to 
such Towns and Districts, as for ensuring greater Uniformity in the Provisions 
themselves. ..’.14 A Markets and Fairs Clauses Act!* and a Town Police Clauses 
Act!® were passed in the same year. The year before, under the Preliminary In- 
quiries Act,!” Parliament provided that when a locality wished to apply to the legis- 
lature for a local improvement act, the commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests were empowered to send a ‘surveying officer’ to make a local examination 
of the district. His report and recommendations were to be laid before Parliament, 
and its committees on local legislation would thereby be provided with fairly reliable 
and objective information on which to proceed with a given local act. 

The next stage in the process of consolidation and uniformity—increased recourse 
to general, rather than local, acts—began with the Health of Towns Act of 1846." 


° 1 & 2 Will. IV, c. 60. ® 5 & 6 Will. IV, c. 76. 

” See Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Local Government: Statutory Authorities for 
Special Purposes (1922), ch. VI. 

1 Parochial Assessments Act, 1836, 6 & 7 Will. IV, c. 96; County Rates Act, 1852, 15 & 
16 Vic., c. 81; Union Assessments Committee Act, 1862, 25 & 26 Vic., c. 103. 

#2 Edwin Cannan, The History of Local Rates in England, 2nd edn. (1912), 102. 
Webb, ch. tv; see also Frederick H. Spencer, Municipal Origins (1911). 
10 & 11 Vic., c. 34. 19 Ibid. c. 14. 
Ibid. c. 89. 17 9 & 10 Vic., c. 106. 
'8 Ibid. c. 96. 
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The act empowered any existing local authorities, that is, town councils, improve- 
ment commissioners, or Poor Law Guardians, to remove or abate certain defined 
nuisances. ‘T'wo years later Parliament passed Chadwick’s Public Health Act under 
the shadow of a new epidemic of cholera.1® The act created an entirely new group 
of local authorities, the local boards of health, to administer its provisions in those 
districts and towns where the act was to be in force. At the same time the act estab- 
lished a new central body, the General Board of Health, to supervise the application 
of the act to the localities in which one-tenth of their ratepayers petitioned to the 
General Board for its adoption, or in which it was found that the death-rate ex- 
ceeded twenty-three in every thousand. Once the act was put into force, the local 
board of health was empowered to maintain and provide sewers, order new houses 
to be properly drained, cleanse streets, remove nuisances, supply water, and so on. 
The General Board of Health exercised a measure of control over the local boards, 
as, for instance, approving or disallowing the appointment of officers of health, the 
making of by-laws, and the borrowing of money by local boards for the construction 
of sanitary works. Thus, by 1848, general acts of Parliament began to supplant local 
act legislation. Uniformity in local sanitary administration was thereby rendered 
more feasible. 

Under Chadwick’s rule at the Board of Health it seemed that uniformity in local 
sanitary administration could only be secured at the expense of centralization. But 
even under Chadwick, the marriage of uniformity and centralization was not 
indissoluble. While Chadwick’s authoritarian attitudes at the Board of Health— 
his insistence, for example, on approving only those schemes of sewerage that 
conformed to his own theories—were galling to many people and encroached on 
many vested interests, the General Board was not enabled to establish full centralized 
control over the localities. Under the act of 1848, once local boards of health had 
been created they were theoretically required to exercise many of the functions 
specified in the act, but, in fact, since there were no provisions to secure the enforce- 
ment of these duties, the local boards were free to act as they chose.2® Chadwick 
was the centralizer, but the system under the Public Health Act was not one of 
centralization. Indeed, the dismissal of Chadwick and Lord Shaftesbury was 
sufficient to satisfy Parliament. The new Public Health Act of 1854?! left the Act 
of 1848 intact, except for reconstituting the General Board of Health under a 
president directly responsible to the House of Commons. Under a less aggressive 
director of the General Board, the same powers could be administered without 
incurring such bitter criticisms, such angry cries against centralization, as had been 
levelled against Chadwick and his colleagues. Nevertheless, so long as the General 
Board of Health continued to exist, Parliament felt it necessary to continue the 
assault on centralization. 





19 


11 & 12 Vic., c. 63; for full acounts of the background and the working of this act see 
Samuel E. Finer, The Life and Times of Sir Edwin Chadwick (1952), and Lewis (above, 
n. 3, p. 85). Other public general acts might here be mentioned: Lighting and Watching 
Act, 1833, 3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 90; Baths and Wash-houses Acts, 1846, 9 & 10 Vic., c. 74, and 
1847, 10 & 11 Vic., c. 61. 

20 In emergencies, however, in case of any threat of a ‘formidable’ epidemic disease, and 
after such an outbreak had been declared to exist by an Order in Council, the General Board 
did have power to enforce their regulations by prosecuting uncomplying local authorities 
under the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention Acts, 1848, 11 & 12 Vic., c. 123, and 
1849, 12 & 13 Vic., c. 111. 

= 17 & 26 Vie., ©. oS. 
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The course of local government legislation involved the struggle to achieve uni- 
formity and efficient sanitary administration without erecting a system of ‘French’ 
centralization. The Local Government Act of 18587? was an attempt to remove the 
appearance of centralization that had been reflected in the Public Health Acts. 
In fact, it differed only very slightly from the Public Health Acts. It provided for 
the creation of local boards at local option. Once created, they were empowered to 
construct sewerage works, regulate buildings, repair streets, remove nuisances, 
appoint constables—in other words, those same basic powers requisite for modern 
town government which the Public Health Acts had granted. Borough councils 
were allowed to adopt the powers of local boards to supplement their own powers. 
The adoption of the act by a locality was now purely permissive, and to ensure more 
democratic procedure a majority of ratepayers, instead of one-tenth, was now required 
to approve its adoption. A greater degree of decentralization was secured by leaving 
to the local boards the free choice of whether to exercise the powers granted to 
them or not. By the same measure the Local Government Act Office was established 
as a branch of the Home Office, and its powers of approval or disapproval of some 
of the activities of the local boards were substantially the same as those of the General 
Board of Health which it replaced. 

Without compulsion from the central government, the local authorities began to 
put into effect uniform standards of administration in their localities. ‘The annual 
reports of the Local Government Act Office reveal a fairly steady rate of adoption 
of the Local Government Act by local districts which were borrowing an increasing 
amount of money for the erection of public works. In the first year of the operation 
of the act the Home Secretary sanctioned over £260,000 in loans, and the amount bor- 
rowed in 1870-1 rose to over one million pounds. By the time the Local Government 
Act Office was merged into the Local Government Board in 1871, local boards had 
borrowed a total of more than seven million pounds to pay for various public works.?? 

At the same time, the administration of public health continued to seek uni- 
formity over the whole of England. While local acts were still being passed, especially 
for the government of larger towns, Parliament scrutinized the provisions of these 
measures with ever greater care. The Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Lords, Lord Redesdale, was ‘particularly cautious as to what clauses he will allow 
you to introduce; and when you cannot show that there has been a clause similar 
in some public act, he will put you under the necessity of proving most strongly the 
necessity for and the grounds upon which you propose any special legislation’.*4 
The administrators at the Home Office tended to discourage local act legislation. 
Tom Taylor, the Secretary of the Local Government Act Office, disapproved of 
a Gas and Water Facilities Bill ‘because its tendency will be to promote applications 
for private Bills, for Gas and Water—the object of the Local Government Act, 
and the policy of that Act being to discourage all applications for such Bills when 
they can be avoided, and effecting their objects by the powers either of the General 
Acts, or of Provisional Orders under the General Acts’.*® Henry Thring, the 

22 21 & 22 Vic., c. 98. 

*3 Parliamentary Papers [of Great Britain], 1872, xxvii, ‘ First Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board’, xliv. 

*4 Parliamentary Papers, 1868-9, xxxu1, ‘ First Report of the Royal Sanitary Commission; 


Minutes of Evidence’, question 2345; evidence given by Joseph Heron, Town Clerk of 
Manchester. 


*% Public Record Office, Home Office Papers: H.O. 45/0.S. 8327, memorandum by Tom 
Taylor, 5 July 1870. 
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Home Office counsel, in a case concerning a conflict of jurisdiction between the 
Improvement Commissioners of Maidstone and the Town Council, expressed the 
opinion that it would be better to vest all powers of local improvements in the 
responsible body, the Town Council which had been created by a general act.% 
Additional general acts of Parliament enlarged the powers of existing bodies, and 
created new local authorities vested with powers of sanitary government in those 
areas of the country not yet provided with such powers. The Nuisances Removal 
Act of 1855"? established ‘nuisance authorities’ and empowered them, for example, 
to order owners and occupiers of houses to remove or abate dangerous or unhealthy 
nuisances on their premises, or to seize food offered for sale which was found unfit 
for human consumption. The act granted local boards of health, improvement 
commissioners, and town councils the powers of nuisance authorities. Although 
the legislature was thus creating new ad hoc authorities, it nevertheless provided 
for the consolidation of their powers under single local authorities. ‘The Sewage 
Utilization Act, 1865,** in its turn created ‘sewer authorities’, and gave borough 
councils, improvement commissioners, and vestries the same powers as local 
boards to build sewers and to provide for the sale and distribution of sewage matter 
to fertilize agricultural lands. 

Although local bodies were thus collecting a mass of statutory powers for sanitary 
administration, it must be emphasized that these powers remained permissive. 
How well these acts operated, and to what extent the sanitary condition of the 
localities were improving, is not here inquired into. It is clear, however, that many 
local authorities, particularly the smaller ones in semi-rural areas, neglected their 
duties. The elementary state of sanitary science and engineering undoubtedly con- 
tributed to this situation. But beyond this, the fact that the central authority was 
not enabled to force the localities to act encouraged many local bodies to avoid 
doing anything that might increase the rates. In cases in which individuals were 
able to proceed at common law for the removal of nuisances, the machinery of 
justice was so slow and expensive that few could afford to take action. ‘The expense 
of indictment is the security of the nuisance monger.’?® Tom Taylor complained 
that 


...the inactive [local authorities] did nothing beyond keeping their roads in repair, 
and by means of light rates purchased a popularity which was but seldom broken in 
upon by the complaint of some zealous local reformer who feit sanitary evils more 
keenly than local taxation. The Home Office had no power of general inspection, and 
only knew as much of local board districts as it learned from their application for the 
Secretary of State’s sanction of their loans, provisional orders etc., or in some cases, 
from local complaints or appeals. *° 


John Simon, the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, who had made many 
inquiries into the state of the public health of the nation, had discovered frequent 


* F.0. 45/03. 7 
18 & 19 Vic., c. 
28 28 & 29 Vic., c. 
Lord Robert Montague in the debate on the River Waters Protection Bill, Hansard, 
1865, CLXXvII, 1330. Another aspect of the development of uniformity during the nineteenth 
century is the gradual shift from the random procedure of indictment and trial initiated by 
individuals, to the removal of grievances by the direct action of administrative officials on the 
basis of powers delegated to them by statute. This question merits further study. 


3° Parliamentary Papers, 1872, Xxvul, xliv—xlv. 


575/17, memorandum by Henry Thring, 21 Nov. 1865. 
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cases of neglect and ignorance by local authorities. In several places he found that 
foul ditches and accumulations of filth were allowed to stagnate ‘under the eyes and 
noses of the authorities appointed to remove them’. Simon found large gaps in the 
public health laws, and in 1866 he prepared a bill to remedy the defects.** An 
epidemic of cholera then raging provided the necessary stimulus for its rapid passage 
through Parliament, and at the peak of the outbreak the Sanitary Act of 1866 
received the royal assent.*” 

While the Sanitary Act greatly enlarged and improved the powers of sewer 
authorities and nuisance authorities, the most remarkable aspect of this act lay in 
the extraordinary provisions of the 49th section. This clause provided that any 
person might make a complaint to the Home Secretary against any local board, 
nuisance authority, or sewer authority for failing to perform any of its statutory 
duties. The Home Secretary should then send an inspector to the locality to inquire 
into and report upon the cause of the complaint, and if the local authority was dis- 
covered to have defaulted in its duties, the Home Secretary should order the de- 
faulting authority to take the proper remedial measures within a specified time. If 
the local authority refused, ‘the said Secretary of State shall appoint some Person 
to perform the same, and shall by Order direct that the Expenses of performing 
the same. . .shall be paid by the Authority in Default and any Order made for the 
Payment of such Costs may be removed into the Court of Queen’s Bench...’. 
A stroke of the pen transformed the permissive powers of the local authorities into 
compulsory ones. This act, wrote Simon, ‘represented such a stride of advance as 
virtually to begin a new era’.*3 The Times saw in the act a great victory for the 
cause of public health; ‘. . .instead of option we have obligation, and instead of the 
will and the pleasure of Town-councillors, we have the law of the land’.*4 

This assertion of central power, to the extent of sending a servant of the central 
government to assume the powers of a local authority and executing works at the 
cost of the locality without being accountable to its inhabitants, amounted to a 
revolution in the traditional relations between central and local government. Al- 
though the Sanitary Act violated the sacred heritage of English local self-government 
by placing the localities under the tutelage of the central administration, it has 
received little attention from historians—perhaps because the revolution was both 
bloodless and noiseless. Its passage through Parliament created little stir. Indeed, 
it appears that the enactment of the 49th section was an accident. As the bill was 
originally framed, individuals were given the power to complain to the local justices 
of the peace who might then order the local authority to remove the grievance of 
the complainant. The Manchester Town Council objected to this clause. ‘We said 
that it would be degrading to a very great extent local self-government, and that it 
would not be possible to get such individuals as would be desirable to act as mem- 
bers of the Council if they were liable to be called to account before the local 
magistrates.’ Heron induced H. A. Bruce, the sponsor of the measure, to change 
the clause and insert a new one, the 49th section, which Heron together with Henry 
Thring had drafted while debate on the measure was actually in progress.*® 


81 Sir John Simon, English Sanitary Institutions, 2nd edn. (1897), 296-300. 

82 29 & 30 Vic., c. go. 

Simon, 299. 

The Times, 11 August 1866. 

Parliamentary Papers, 1868-9, XxxI1, question 2340; evidence given by Joseph Heron, 
Town Clerk of Manchester. 
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What a curious paradox it seems that Englishmen, who had so long opposed 
central interference, should enact such a strong measure of centralization in order 
to protect the integrity of local self-government! Toulmin Smith, the most vocal 
among the defenders of local liberty, had argued that central power rendered local 
government powerless and inefficient. This view was now ignored. The 49th section, 
as The Times wrote, was merely a means to effect the uniform application of sanitary 
law over the country, and apparently it was not regarded as a prelude to a centralized 
system of government. The pages of Hansard are silent on this clause. No voices 
were raised in protest against it. It would seem, therefore, that Parliament was 
quietly acquiescing in the determination that the attainment of national standards 
of sanitary government in the localities was the sole object of that clause. Had that 
section been viewed as an attempt to introduce ‘French’ centralization, one can be 
fairly certain that it would not have been so generally accepted. Simon, certainly 
no centralizer, did after all appprove of the measure. 

It was evident that the very existence of the 49th section would stimulate hesitant 
local authorities into action. Few localities would be willing to have someone from 
London manage their affairs and make them pay for it. ‘It is probable that, when 
once convinced that sanitary works must of necessity be executed, the ratepayers 
will desire themselves to administer the details, and to exercise control over ex- 
penditure.’** When the desire was not strong enough, the 49th section was put into 
operation. It did not remain a dead letter. 

In 1867 the Local Government Act Office made inquiries into at least thirteen 
places which had allegedly defaulted under section 49.37 In 1868, twenty-two 
places,** twenty-two in 1869,*° in at least eight places in 1870,1° and in 1871, when 
the Local Government Board assumed the powers of the Local Government Act 
Office, inquiries were made into twenty-five places. ‘Indeed,’ reported Tom 
Taylor, ‘it is under the Sanitary Acts of the last five years that the bulk of the 
additional labour of the Local Government Act Office has arisen.’42 Complaints 
had come in at the Home Office from individuals, from groups of ratepayers, from 
Boards of Guardians, and in some instances from the Medical Department of the 
Privy Council. Places complained against were as large as Bristol and as small as 
Nunney, in Somerset. The country, evidently, did not ignore the powers of the 
49th section. 

By 1871 the Home Secretary had gone so far as to appoint persons to construct 
sanitary works in seven localities.‘ In all cases in which the 49th section was thus 
applied the Local Government Act Office proceeded cautiously. Since such broad 
powers were granted to the central government, the successful working out of the 
relations between the central office and the local bodies would depend largely on 


38 Parliamentary Papers, 1871, Xxxv, ‘Second Report of the Royal Sanitary Commission’, 
36. 

37 Parliamentary Papers, 1867, x1x, ‘Ninth Annual Report, presented by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department to Parliament, on the Execution of the Local Government 
Act, 1858’, 677. 

38 Parliamentary Papers, 1867-8, xx1, Report on the Local Government Act, 159-160. 

8° Parliamentary Papers, 1868-9, xvii, Report on the Local Government Act, 397. 

4° Parliamentary Papers, 1871, Xv1, Report on the Local Government Act, 155. 

41 Parliamentary Papers, 1872, XXVIII, 301. 

42 Thid. xliv. 

43 Tbid. 266-81. The places are: Wetheringsett, Suffolk; Southover, Sussex; Brentwood, 
Essex; Sudbury, Suffolk; Hillmorton, Warwick; Epping, Essex; Barnard Castle, Durham. 
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the character and preconceptions of the administrators. For Tom Taylor, as we 
have seen, uniformity in sanitary administration weighed more heavily than centrali- 
zation. He gave opponents of central intervention every consideration within 
reason, and acted in the least authoritarian manner as possible. Taylor’s attitude 
parallels the conciliatory tone adopted by those who administered the Poor Law, 
and the Mines and Factory Acts. 

In the first case under the 49th section, complaint had been made against the 
vestry of Wetheringsett, a small Suffolk village, for not having provided adequate 
drainage. Robert Morgan, the Local Government Act Office inspector, found the 
drainage to be defective; ‘At Pitman’s Corner the only supply of water for this 
locality is from an open ditch into which all the drainage from seventeen cottages 
flow.” The Home Secretary ordered the vestry to take action, but the vestry refused 
to comply. It was only after Morgan made two more tours of inspection that the 
Home Secretary finally appointed a Mr Barnes of Ipswich to carry out the works. 
Barnes was permitted to borrow £215 from neighbouring residents, and he proceeded 
to complete the drainage works. 

In the case of Sudbury, whose Town Council had failed to provide proper water- 
supply, the Home Office had given the Council one month in which to prepare 
plans and estimates for the works, but, ‘so little desirous was the Home Office to 
take the work out of the hands of the Town Council, that the term originally granted 
them was lengthened to more than a year’. After continued refusals to comply, 
an engineer was appointed, and £3000 was borrowed from the Public Works Loan 
Board at their fixed rate of 5 per cent interest. It was pointed out that as a result of 
the obstructiveness of the Town Council, ‘the ratepayers are suffering from the 
pecuniary loss involved by a loan raised on more onerous terms than those which 
the local authority might obtain by borrowing money in the open market’.® 
While the central authority displayed much patience, it nevertheless resolved to be 
firm. 

The case of Brentwood illustrates clearly how far the opinions of the central 
administrators had changed. In 1857 Alfred Dickens, an inspector of the General 
Board of Health, had been sent down to Brentwood to inquire into a petition by 
the ratepayers for the adoption of the Public Health Act of 1848. Dickens recom- 
mended that the act be applied, and in April 1858 an Order in Council formally 
established the Brentwood Local Board of Health. Local opposition, however, had 
induced the president of the General Board, C. B. Adderley, who was not then aware 
that the Order in Council had been issued, to cancel the application of the act to 
Brentwood. Tom Taylor hastened to apologize, and reassured the citizens of Brent- 
wood that although the act had been mistakenly applied, 


there is nothing in the P[ublic] H[ealth] Act, or in the relations it establishes between 
the Local AuthY and the Gen! B4 to justify the fears expressed by the Deputation 
yesterday, that the application of the Act wd involve the ratepayers of Brentwood in 
heavy and unnecessary expenditure, either for officers, for sewerage works or for 
works and water supply... .the General B4 is without the power and the will to dictate 
to the Local B4 on these points.*® 


“ Ibid. 266-72. Precisely from whom, and on what terms, the money was borrowed is 
not stated. 

*® Ibid. 275-7. 

** [Public Record Office, Ministry of Health Papers] M.H. 13/217, draft letter of Tom 
Taylor to C. J. Tower, 14 April 1858. 
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A few days later the Order in Council was rescinded and the vestry of Brentwood 
was happily relieved of its sanitary powers. 

The enactment of the 49th section gave the ‘clean’ party of Brentwood the 
opportunity it had lost in 1858, and in January 1867 the Board of Guardians sent 
a complaint to the Home Office against the vestry which, as the local sewer authority, 
had refused to provide for proper sewerage and water-supply.*” Arnold Taylor, 
who inspected Brentwood, reported that the hamlet continued to be in a bad sanitary 
state, and he recommended that the vestry be ordered to take remedial measures, 
Such an order was issued in September 1867. Arnold Taylor had discounted the 
arguments of the ‘dirty’ party that the expenses of improvements would be ruinous, 
and to the assertion that Brentwood was a healthy place Taylor replied that the 
Sanitary Act laid an obligation on the local authority to perform its duty, ‘and that 
obligation exists apart from the question of healthiness or the low death rate of a 
District’.4* This represents a vastly changed attitude since 1858 when the General 
Board had emphasized its unwillingness to interfere in Brentwood’s affairs. By 
1867, public health had become the concern of the whole country; it was no longer 
to be subject to the will of individual localities. 

Nothing, however, was done about the Order until about two years later. The 
Local Government Act Office had to await amendments to section 49. The powers 
of the appointee of the Home Secretary had not been properly defined in the 
Sanitary Act, and under a new Sewage Utilization Act, in 1867, he was granted ‘all 
the powers of the Sewer Authority’ except that of levying a rate.4® In 1869 Parlia- 
ment strengthened the hand of the central authority with the Sanitary Loans Act 
which enabled the Home Secretary to borrow money for the construction of sanitary 
works from the Public Works Loan Commissioners on the security of the local rates.* 

Aware of the results of the new legislation, the ‘clean’ party of Brentwood again 
petitioned the Home Secretary, then H. A. Bruce, in July 1870, to order the vestry 
to carry out Arnold Taylor’s recommendations. The ‘dirty’ party sent a counter- 
petition. Acting cautiously, the Local Government Act Office decided to hold yet 
another local inquiry as a result of which Arnold Taylor recommended that someone 
be appointed to act as sewer authority for Brentwood. Accordingly Bruce appointed 
the engineering firm of Messrs Russ and Minns to install a new system of sewerage 
for Brentwood, for which they were to be paid 5 per cent on the amount of the 
contracts.*! A sum of £5600 was borrowed from the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners,°* and five days before the Local Government Act Office moved its desks 
to the newly created Local Government Board, Messrs Russ and Minns announced 
that the Brentwood sewer had been completed.®* 


47 Ibid. Charles Lewis Jr. to S. H. Walpole, 28 Jan. 1867, a copy of which is in Arnold 
Taylor’s Report on Brentwood, 16 Aug. 1867. The ‘clean’ party has been described by 
inspector Alfred Dickens, in 1858, as consisting of ‘the most respectable inhabitants’ of 
Brentwood who showed ‘an intelligence superior to those who have signed Mr Tower’s 
resolution’ against the adoption of the Public Health Act. Mr Tower, a leader of the ‘dirty’ 
party, was the owner of cottage property which needed considerable improvements; ibid. 
Report of Alfred Dickens, 2 March 1858. In 1870 Arnold Taylor reported that the ‘majority 
of the ratepayers, especially those of the smaller class, are opposed to all proper sanitary 
improvements. ..’; ibid. Report of Arnold Taylor, 18 Aug. 1870. 

48 Tbid. Arnold Taylor’s Report on Brentwood, 16 Aug. 1867. 


49 30 & 31 Vic., c. 113, sec 2. © 42 & 33 Vic., C. 200. 
51 M.H. 13/217, Minute by Arnold Taylor, Dec. 1870; Russ and Minns to Tom Taylor, 
21 Jan. 1871. 52 Ibid. W. W. Willink to Tom Taylor, 8 April 1871. 


°8 Tbid. Russ and Minns to Tom Taylor, 14 Aug. 1871. 
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No attempt has here been made to trace the difficulties, the inconsistencies and 
conflicts in the sanitary laws and their administration, nor has mention been made 
of the chaos in the structure of the local administration, of the overlapping jurisdic- 
tions of various local bodies, and of the deficiencies in their powers. The development 
of local government was anything but smooth. England was in the process of 
learning how to administer its localities under conditions for which there were 
no precedents. Despite the urgent need for the consolidation and systematization 
of sanitary administration, it is clear, however, that a certain measure of uniformity 
was being achieved even before the recommendations of the Royal Sanitary Com- 
mission of 1868-71 were begun to be put into effect by Parliament. 

Whether this trend towards uniformity can be viewed as the systematic application 
of Benthamite philosophy to the process of legislation is another question. Certainly 
the early legislation on the Poor Law reforms and on public health owes its formation 
to Chadwick, the most orthodox of Benthamites, but beyond this it is difficult to 
accept the view that Parliament was consciously seeking to apply the utility principle 
to the measures it was passing.®* There is too much of the accidental in the whole 
course of local government legislation and administration. When Parliament 
granted funds to the localities to defray part of the salaries of local medical officers, 
district auditors, and police constables, it found it could also dictate the qualifications 
of these officials and thereby exert some control over the local authorities. This was 
no deliberate assertion of central interference, but rather an unintended outcome of 
Parliament’s attempt to relieve the local rate-paying property owners, and to shift 
the burden of these expenses on the national taxpayer.®*° The passage of the 49th 
section itself, in 1866, indicates accident rather than deliberation, and it cannot be 
said to represent Parliament’s acceptance of Benthamite centralization. In fact, 
Simon later voiced the view that the 49th section ought to be modified; ‘the safer 
principle, I believe, is not to supersede local authorities, but in case of necessity 
56 
Tom Taylor also supported the opinion that the central government should first 
apply to the courts, and that actual intervention by the central administration be 
reserved only as the ultimate form of coercion.®*? One cannot trace any direct 
Benthamite influence on sanitary legislation in the years after Chadwick’s forced 
retirement in 1854. 

At the same time the essential elements of the Benthamite philosophy of legisla- 
tion had crept into the statutes and the administrative system. The view that men, 
operating on the self-interest principle, had to be deprived of their liberty to do as 
they pleased, and that the interests of individuals must be artificially identified by 
governmental control in order to secure ‘the greatest happiness for the greatest 


* Oliver McDonagh, ‘The Nineteenth-century Revolution in Government: An Appraisal’, 
Hist. FJ. 1, 1 (1958), 52-67. McDonagh points out that Bentham’s influence on administration 
can only be traced through the activities of his immediate disciples. But see Henry Parris, 
‘The Nineteenth-century Revolution in Government. A Reappraisal Reappraised’, Hist. 7. 
Ill, 1 (1960), 17-37. 

°° Cannan, 132ff. 

© Parliamentary Papers, 1871, Xxxv, ‘Second Report of the Royal Sanitary Commission: 
Minutes of Evidence’, question 9758. 

%? Parliamentary Papers, 1872, Xxvul, xlviii-xlix. In the consolidating Public Health Act 
of 1875, the principles of section 49 were re-enacted, but the Local Government Board was 
given the choice of appointing a person, or of enforcing its orders by mandamus; 38 & 39 Vic., 


C. 55, secs. 299-302. 
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number’, had been the cornerstone of Chadwick’s reforms.®* Against this theory, 
the Edinburgh Review had asserted that self-interest was not a factor in the behaviour 
of Englishmen, and that their philanthropic activities rendered centralization 
unnecessary in an advanced civilization such as England’s.®® Philanthropy was 
obviously not enough, and while many towns were cleaning and draining their 
streets, the central government acted against recalcitrant local authorities under 
section 49 by forcing them to identify their interests with the general interest in the 
public health of the nation. 

There can be no doubt that in the age of liberalism the English administrative 
system was moving in the direction of centralization. John Simon had distinguished 
four different types of centralization. First, where the government acts directly in 
a locality with its own officers. Secondly, where the central government holds the 
power of the purse, and consequently the power to impose conditions. Thirdly, 
where the central government acts as ‘facilitator’, as arbitrator over local conflicts, 
or as an agent of the localities to promote and facilitate special local act legislation. 
And finally, where it has the power to supervise, inspect, and coerce the local 
authorities.®° By the last third of the nineteenth century all four forms of centraliza- 
tion were operating. But general opinion overwhelmingly endorsed the view that 
local self-government ought to be upheld and maintained as the dominating element 
in the relations between central and local government. It was John Stuart Mill 
who summed up the idea that ‘the authority which is most conversant with prin- 
ciples should be supreme over principles, while that which is most competent in 
details should have the details left to it. The principal business of the central 
authority should be to give instruction, of the local authority to apply it. Power 
may be localized, but knowledge, to be most useful, must be centralized... ..’© 
In accordance with that principle the administrators, like Tom Taylor and John 
Simon, occupied themselves with the task of maintaining an equilibrium between 
central power and local privilege, between uniformity and local custom. The 
administrators did not seek to put into practice a centralized system of government 
patterned on a particular political theory. However centralized government ad- 
ministration might appear, and however much local self-government might have 
been sanctified, the end in view was the improvement of the public health. Section 
49 was merely the ultimate safeguard to ensure uniform standards of sanitary 
government under a confessedly decentralized system, and it symbolizes the trend 
during the nineteenth century to combine the enforcement of uniformity with 
the preservation of traditional local autonomy. 

°8 John Bartlett Brebner, ‘Laissez faire and State Intervention in Nineteenth Century 
Britain’, 7. Econ. Hist.: Suppl. vu (1948), 50-73. 

°® Anon., ‘Centralisation’, Edinburgh Rev. cxv (April 1862), 347-8. 

6° Simon, 424-7. 

61 John Stuart Mill, Representative Government, Everyman’s Library (1931), 357-8. See 
also George C. Brodrick, ‘Local Government in England’, Cobden Club Essays: Local Govern- 
ment and Taxation (1875), 83. Brodrick asserted that the assumption of local administration 
by the central government ‘is admissible only where the whole nation is interested in the 
due performance of the local duty’. 
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3. LOUBET’S VISIT TO ROME AND THE QUESTION OF 
PAPAL PRESTIGE 


By M. J. M. LARKIN 
University of Glasgow 


In April 1904, Emile Loubet, the French president of the Republic, visited the 
king of Italy in Rome. His visit occasioned a strongly-worded note of protest from 
the Vatican to the governments of other Catholic nations, and as a result the 
French ambassador was recalled. Ten weeks later, following a dispute involving 
the bishops of Dijon and Laval, diplomatic relations between the French government 
and the Vatican were broken off altogether, not to be resumed for sixteen years, 
and in the following year, 1905, a law of g December abolished Napoleon’s Concordat 
and separated Church and State in France. 

Published accounts of the visit are few and brief, and are concerned with it only 
as a link in a chain of incidents precipitating the Separation. In these accounts the 
basic problem appears as no more than an obstinate and unrealistic reluctance on 
the part of the papacy to recognize the occupation of Rome by the House of Savoy 
in 1870, and little conscious indication is given of what would seem to be the major 
cause of this reluctance—the Vatican’s complete reliance on prestige once its 
territorial sovereignty had gone. It seems worth while recounting the episode as it 
appears when augmented by certain little-known facts that help to elucidate the 
Vatican’s motives, and seeing how far they confirm the impression that the role 
played by the Vatican’s concern for its prestige was of pre-eminent importance. 

The Vatican clearly had unique reasons for attaching particular importance to 
prestige. The occupation of Rome in 1870 had deprived the papacy of its last vestige 
of temporal power. That it should feel vulnerable was not surprising. Though the 
Temporal Power had been no obstacle to serious military attack, as Napoleon and 
the Italian armies had proved, it had at least provided the pope with sufficient 
geographical independence to enable him to rule the Universal Church without 
constant accusation of being under the influence of any particular country. But 
with Rome in the hands of the Italian government, this geographical independence 
had disappeared. Henceforth, to deter the Italian government from exerting pressure 
on him in its own interests, he could rely only on the international respect he 
received as the head of what was widely considered a great moral force. Whilst 
this repect was worth far more, diplomatically, than the Temporal Power, and 
compelled the Italian government to move very warily, it was understandable that 
the pope should feel alarm at finding himself resident on soil officially belonging 
to the Italian government. If the Vatican’s uneasiness was initially inspired by the 
fear that the Italian government might attempt to put pressure on the pope, it came 
almost immediately to be as much inspired by concern lest other governments 
accuse him of being under Italian pressure and thereby find a further pretext for 
limiting the distribution of his directives and for other restrictive measures. An 
anxiety not to appear under influence or pressure probably explains the Vatican’s 


1 The most informative are contained in Antonin Debidour, L’Eglise catholique et l’Etat 
en France sous la Troisiéme République, 11: 1889-1906 (Paris, 1909), 394-404, and in [Le] 
Livre blanc [du Saint-Siége] (Paris, 1906), 55-61, 139-43. 
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subsequent demonstrations of extreme intransigence towards Italy and the un- 
usually abusive references to the Italian government that often appeared in its 
declarations. Inevitably this anxiety and the policy it inspired made the way to an 
eventual settlement of differences with Italy correspondingly more difficult. Although 
subsequent events were to justify in some measure the argument that the loss of 
the Temporal Power gave the pope an independence he had never had before, 
such arguments are best appreciated in retrospect, and the knowledge that terri- 
torially he now had nothing to lose was probably far from comforting. The observa- 
tion that other nations could now put physical pressure on the pope only by marching 
through Italy was also of little consolation when Italy was the Vatican’s foremost 
cause of worry. 

Whatever the merits and shortcomings of the Italian Law of Guarantees,? the 
Vatican refused to accept it, both Pius IX and his successor, Leo XIII, remaining 
firm in the attitude that they were the victims of an unlawful usurpation. The Vatican 
further maintained that any ruler of a Catholic country who accepted the hospitality 
of the king of Italy at the Quirinal was ipso facto condoning the usurpation and 
gravely insulting the pope. Heads of Catholic countries could not, therefore, visit 
the king of Italy in Rome without offending the Vatican, and either had to avoid 
an invitation altogether, or arrange to be entertained by the king in a locality other 
than Rome. Relations between Catholic countries and Italy were considerably 
embarrassed by the Vatican’s attitude, but its intransigence remained unshaken. 

In 1902 a mutual sense of insecurity was drawing Italy and France closer together, 
and an exchange of State visits was rumoured. In a meeting with the French 
Foreign Minister on 1 July 1902, the nuncio in Paris, Mgr Lorenzelli, reminded 
Delcassé that a visit of the president of the Republic to Rome would have most 
unfortunate consequences for Franco—Papal relations.* Relations between France 
and the Vatican were already far from good. The aftermath of the Dreyfus Affair 
had seen the planning of a campaign of reprisals against those involved in anti- 
Republican propaganda, notably certain of the religious orders, and the fanatically 
anti-clerical Emile Combes had come to power with the intention of effecting the 
expulsion of a large proportion of the religious orders in France. Neither President 
Loubet nor Delcassé, however, was sympathetic to the anti-clerical programme, 
but Barrére, the French ambassador at the Quirinal, had impressed on Delcassé 
the desirability of an exchange of visits if the rapprochement with Italy was to 
succeed. 

By the end of May 1903, it was publicly known that the visits would take place. 
The disappointment of the Vatican at this news was probably not unmixed with 
bitterness, for the fact that France was the country involved added a certain irony 
to the situation. Although French governments since 1879 had pursued anti- 
clerical policies of varying intensity, there are clear indications that Leo XIII had 
entertained hopes that France might one day be persuaded to exert pressure on 
Italy and induce her to recognize the pope as sovereign ruler of some part of his 
former possessions. It seems that he had previously looked to Austria then Germany 


2 The Law of Guarantees of 13 May 1871 offered the pope sovereignty of his person but 
only the extra-territoriality of those of his former possessions left to him—the palaces of the 
Vatican and the Lateran, and the summer residence of Castel Gandolfo. Since the Law was 
a purely internal measure with no international or even national guarantee against repeal, it 
left the pope’s status at the mercy of the changing majorities of the Italian parliament. 

8 Livre blanc, 57. 
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as possible saviours and, disappointed, had transferred his hopes to France.‘ 
Whilst a ralliement to the Republic was clearly the indispensable condition on which 
any tolerable existence for the Church in France would depend, it was perhaps also 
in furtherance of his hopes that Leo promoted the policy of the Ralliement, the 
appeal to French Catholics to abandon their monarchical allegiances and place 
themselves on constitutional ground. It does not appear to be known how far 
Leo’s hopes exceeded territorially the limits eventually conferred by the Lateran 
Treaties of 1929, but much of his anxiety not to offend French governments—even 
at times when the persecution of the religious orders in France prompted the French 
hierarchy to urge him to strong protests—may be explained by his faith in French 
help.® As late as 7 March 1902, he declared to the bishops of Chalons, Grenoble, 
Montauban, Perpignan, and Séez: ‘There are voices which tell me that it is France 
who will deliver me.’® 

It was usual for eminent Catholic visitors to Rome to be received by the pope, 
and it was known that Loubet hoped that, despite the unprecedented insult to the 
pope constituted by his visit to the Quirinal as president, the pope might see his 
way to receiving him—unofficially, if necessary, as a private Catholic visitor. The 
Vatican would, therefore, soon have to decide whether it would refuse or grant an 
audience to Loubet, and then make public this decision. It seemed a choice between 
further alienating France or possibly encouraging anti-clerical action in other 
countries by what might seem a feeble capitulation on the Roman Question, 
indicative of the declining strength of the papacy. Among the French clergy, the 
moderates felt that precisely on account of the concession involved, the pope’s 
receiving the president might have had a considerable effect in calming the distrust 
of Rome that existed in some otherwise not essentially anti-clerical circles.? The 
death of Leo XIII on 20 July 1903 and the subsequent election of Pius X offered 
hope of a concession on this particular issue, since the new pope was believed to 
favour terminating the barren hostility that divided the Vatican and the Quirinal, 
and to desire a fuller participation of Italian Catholics in their country’s affairs.® 


* The reports of the French chargé d’affaires at the Vatican are particularly interesting in 
1887. See notably Documents diplomatiques [frangais (1871-1914)], 1st series v1 bis (Paris, 
1938), 134-5. De Monbel to Flourens, D, no. 168, 10 Nov. 1887. 

®° The matter of the lot d’abonnement of 16 April 1895 is but one example. The Abbé 
Landrieux, who was personally acquainted with a number of the highest Vatican officials, 
observed that ‘Vatican opinion is in favour of submission, and the matter of the religious 
orders. ..is made a secondary issue. The pope clings to his ideal of the Temporal Power. 
He counted on Germany. Disappointed, he has turned to France. He does not wish to 
lose this last support, and, whatever it may cost, he does not wish to break with the French 
government.’ Landrieux’s MS. diary. Entry of 13 Nov. 1895. Three years later, the papal 
secretary of State, Cardinal Rampolla, told Cardinal Langénieux: ‘The pope has been very 
upset by the [French] trade treaty [of 21 November 1898] signed with Italy. This rapproche- 
ment is a disturbing set-back for the pope. The more Italy feels herself supported, the more 
critical is the position of the Holy See. Conversely, it is when Italy is hard-pressed that she 
finds it most difficult to avoid the Roman Question.’ Ibid. Entry of 3 Dec. 1898. This diary 
has been kindly lent by the Abbé Patrick Heidsieck. 

* Ibid. Entry of 7 March 1902. 

7 Examples of clerical opinion are given in [Edmond] Renard, [Le cardinal] Mathieu 
(Paris, 1925), 435-6. 

* This belief had almost certainly won him the votes of those Italian cardinals anxious for 
a reconciliation. Landrieux, who conversed with a number of cardinals before and during 
the Conclave, observed: ‘They want a pope who will raise the famous prohibition, ni eletti 
mi elettori....The Holy See, having no longer this bone of contention with the Quirinal, 
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What hopes the French ambassador at the Quirinal might have entertained, 
however, were quickly dispelled by a report from a French journalist who had just 
had an audience with the new pope. The pope had told him that, although he had 
received no request from the French government for an audience with Loubet, he 
could not have granted such a request, since the traditional papal attitude in this 
matter was the Vatican’s last means of protest against the usurpation of Rome. The 
pope had then added: ‘ For my part I understand the reasons of policy that motivate 
Monsieur Loubet’s forthcoming visit to Rome; in the same way it ought to be 
understood in France that for reasons that are equally political I have to follow the 
line of conduct adopted by my predecessors in comparable circumstances, without 
that it implies in any way a sign of annoyance or discourtesy towards the French 
government.’® This conciliatory statement does not appear to have reached a wide 
public in France, and it was generally assumed that the Vatican had made little or 
no attempt to appreciate the French dilemma. France needed the Italian alliance, 
and the growing demand in the Chamber for the abolition of the Concordat of 
1801 and forthe Separation of Church and State made the Vatican’s apparent 
attitude seem singularly untimely. For most French Catholics, the Vatican’s 
attitude seemed a futile endeavour to uphold an outworn concept—with possibly 
dangerous consequences for the Church in France. They did not appreciate that 
in the view of the Vatican concession on this issue could only appear as a disastrous 
retreat in the war for its prestige. It therefore came as no surprise that when the 
credits for Loubet’s visit to Rome were discussed in parliament in March 1904, 
the vast majority of Catholic Deputies and Senators voted in their favour, and 
Denys Cochin, one of the principal spokesmen of Catholic interests, made a speech 
vigorously supporting the visit. A few days later, the new papal secretary of State, 
Cardinal Merry del Val, told Cochin, who was then on holiday in Rome, that he 
strongly disapproved of their conduct,!° though, surprisingly, his predecessor, the 
retired Cardinal Rampolla, told Cochin that he had acted wisely in voting un- 
conditionally for the credits." 

The French ambassador at the Quirinal, Barrere, had abandoned the hope of a 
papal audience for Loubet only with the greatest reluctance, but knowing Cochin’s 
acquaintance with a number of prominent Vatican figures, Barrére asked him to 
arrange, if possible, at least a meeting between Merry del Val and Delcassé, when 
the latter accompanied Loubet to Rome. This might, if nothing more, salve some 


would have less need of the support of other nations, and consequently would risk less in 
acting towards them in a firmer and more independent fashion.’ Landrieux’s MS. diary, 
entry of 30 July 1903. See also the extracts published by the Abbé Heidsieck in ‘ Le Conclave 
de 1903—journal d’un conclaviste’, Etudes (Nov. 1958), 157-83. 

® Documents diplomatiques, 2nd series, 1v (Paris, 1932), 235. Barrére to Delcassé, D, 
no. 8, 10 Jan. 1904. 

10 MS. letter of Denys Cochin to a priest (possibly the R. P. de la Briére), dated 11 June 
but of a later year. Denys Cochin is best known as the first prominent representative of Catho- 
lic interests to be offered a place in a post-1879 French government; he was a minister of 
State in Briand’s government of October 1915. Of mildly royalist sympathies, he was at the 
time of Loubet’s visit to Rome a deputy for the eighth arrondissement of Paris and a member 
of the Catholic parliamentary group, Action Libérale. His letters—cited hereafter as ‘Cochin 
MSS.’—have been kindly lent by his grandson, Monsieur Denys Cochin. Monsieur Marc 
Bonnefous, at present engaged in writing a thesis on the Cochin family, kindly helped in 
locating those letters of interest to me. 

1 Cochin MSS. Undated letter of Denys Cochin to his wife, written in April 1904; 
letter to a priest cited in note 10, above. 
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of the bitterness on both sides that Loubet’s visit would entail. Merry del Val was 
in fact persuaded to agree to the suggested interview with Delcassé, but lest this 
concession be interpreted as a tacit acquiescence by the Vatican in Loubet’s visit 
to the Quirinal, he insisted that the interview would have to take place at the French: 
embassy to the Holy See, and not in the secretary of State’s appartments. The 
French ambassador to the Holy See, Nisard, approved the arrangement, and 
Cochin was commissioned to put the matter to Delcassé when he returned to Paris.?” 
The scheme, whilst it did not resolve the basic problem, had the potential merit 
of preventing the quarrel going further. An interview between Delcassé and 
Merry del Val would render unlikely any public papal protest following Loubet’s 
visit, and might even lead to a temporary easing of tension between the Vatican and 
Paris. As long as Combes remained prime minister, however, there was no hope 
of compromise on the principal matters of difference, and there was good reason 
to suppose that he would not allow the projected interview with Merry del Val to 
take place. It was just conceivable that Delcassé, if he approved of the interview, 
could persuade Combes to agree to it, provided that Delcassé guaranteed that the 
interview would not be made the occasion of French concessions on any of the 
various Concordatory matters in dispute, notably the matter of episcopal appoint- 
ments. There were already five sees vacant as a result of Combes’s refusal to present 
suitable candidates, two of which had been vacant since June 1902. Combes’s 
basic policy consisted in tightening the interpretation of the Concordat’s various 
provisions until they held the Church in France in a stranglehold, and nothing 
inconsistent with this policy could expect to meet with his approval. 

Whatever the chances of the endeavour, they were ruined by Gaston Calmette, 
editor of the Figaro. Ina recent lawsuit, Delcassé had given evidence against the 
Figaro, and Calmette was determined on revenge. Rumours had evidently reached 
him concerning the scheme, and they seemed to provide an excellent opportunity 
for imperilling Delcassé’s position in Combes’s cabinet—or at least of causing 
Delcassé acute embarrassment. On 7 April 1904, when Cochin was travelling back 
to Paris, Calmette published a report which either through misinformation or 
design gave a considerably distorted picture of the situation, to the effect that 
‘Monsieur Delcassé..., putting the interests of the country above ministerial 
solidarity, is rightly striving before his departure for Italy to obtain an audience 
with the Sovereign Pontiff’ and ‘that an influential Deputy of the Right. . . has just 
made overtures to the Pope in order to obtain the audience desired by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs’.13 Delcassé was understandably furious, and issued a circular 
to the press denying the initiative it was alleged that he had taken, and declaring 
that his activities in Rome would be confined merely to accompanying Loubet. 
Combes also issued a statement declaring the Figaro’s allegations completely false. 
Arriving in Paris on g April, Cochin sent a letter to the Figaro denying—quite 


2 The details of Denys Cochin’s visit to Rome and his subsequent mission are taken, 
unless otherwise stated, from the letter to a priest cited in note 10, above. Renard is the only 
writer who speaks of this episode, apart from L. V. Méjan who takes her information from 
Renard (Mathieu, p. 437; Méjan, La Séparation des Eglises et de l’Etat. L’oeuvre de Louis 
Méan (Paris, 1959), 41-2). Renard’s account, which contains some slight inaccuracies, is 
presumably based on the papers of Cardinal Mathieu, Cochin’s intermediary with Merry del 
Val. The Holy See clearly had reasons for saying nothing of the mission in the Livre blanc. 

18 *X’, ‘M. Delcassé au Vatican’, Le Figaro, 7 April 1904. 

* Both reproduced in ‘X’, ibid. 8 April 1904. 
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truthfully—that he had received any request from Delcassé,'® but if he managed to 
conceal the actual nature and direction of his mission, this was little consolation. 
On going to the Quai d’Orsay shortly after his arrival in Paris and asking to see 
Delcassé, he was refused an interview. Cochin and Delcassé were on terms of 
close friendship, and when Cochin later reproached Delcassé for refusing to receive 
him, he would say no more than that the affair had been ‘a trap’. 

Loubet arrived in Rome on 24 April. His visit was completed without any contact, 
official or unofficial, being made with the Vatican, and his presence in Rome was 
made the occasion of various violent anti-papal demonstrations. Under the circum- 
stances, it might have seemed wisest for the Vatican to keep silent or limit its action 
to reminding the ambassadors of the various Catholic states, in as discreet a fashion 
as possible, that Loubet’s visit had taken place against the Vatican’s wishes and that 
any future visit to the Quirinal by the head of a Catholic country would be viewed 
with equal disfavour. The pope’s remarks to the French journalist at the beginning 
of the year, already quoted, suggest that had it not been for the matter of the 
Delcassé interview and the anti-papal demonstrations, the Vatican’s course of action 
would have contained little that could give offence. The Figaro’s disclosure, however, 
and the consequent humiliating rejection of his willingness to meet Delcassé had 
scarcely disposed Merry del Val to moderate action. His agreement to the Delcassé 
interview had been a considerable concession on the Vatican’s part, in view of the 
loss of papal prestige which Loubet’s visit to the Quirinal would entail. ‘That this 
concession should finally have resulted in a curt denial by the government of any 
possibility of such an interview—with a consequent further loss of prestige for the 
Vatican—was especially provoking. The fact that this was due to the malice of the 
Figaro probably weighed little with him—if he knew the details. The incident, 
together with the anti-papal demonstrations that accompanied Loubet’s visit, 
demanded, in his view, strong action, if the Vatican’s humiliation was not to be left 
absolute. On 28 April, he sent a stiff note of protest to the French ambassador." 

The government contented itself with a curt rejection of the letter,!” but un- 
fortunately Merry del Val sent at the same time a very slightly modified version of 
the letter to the governments of the other Catholic countries. To reprove the 
French government privately for its conduct was one thing—to denounce its 
behaviour to the other Catholic powers was another, and one which would have 
provoked retaliation from far more moderate men than Combes. Furthermore, 
this version of the letter contained an addition to its third paragraph: ‘and if, in 
spite of that the Papal Nuncio has still remained in Paris, this is due entirely to very 
serious reasons of an altogether special order and nature.’ At a time when the 
breaking-off of diplomatic relations with France would have been particularly 
unfortunate for this Church, this statement was especially foolhardy in its implica- 
tion that the Vatican had ample grounds for withdrawing its representative from 
Paris and would have done so had not particular circumstances rendered it in- 
expedient. It is doubtful whether Merry del Val seriously contemplated with- 
drawing Lorenzelli from Paris, for the disadvantages for the Church would heavily 
outweigh those for France. It seems likely that in drafting the letter he was acutely 
conscious of the absence of any real deterrent at the Vatican’s disposal, and felt 
the inadequacy of threatening a potential transgressor merely with the Vatican’s 

18 Reproduced in ‘M. Denys Cochin au Vatican’, ibid. 10 April 1904. 


16 Reproduced in Livre blanc, 141-2. 
17 Tbid. 143. Nisard to Merry del Val, 6 May 1904. 
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displeasure. Nations with a large proportion of practising Catholics in their 
electorate could not lightly regard an official rupture of diplomatic relations with the 
pope, and in their case the withdrawal of the nuncio was the Vatican’s most effective 
threat. There was the obvious risk, however, that the force of such a threat would 
have been nullified by the Vatican’s failure to withdraw Lorenzelli from Paris, and 
the offending formula was thus both a threat and an attempt to strengthen this 
threat with an explanation of why it had not been carried out in the case of 
France. Whatever the expediency of the letter in the case of the nations to which 
it was addressed, it was obvious that if brought to the notice of France it might 
provide Combes with just the pretext he needed for a further intensification of his 
war against the Church. Admittedly, Merry del Val probably assumed that the 
letter would not go beyond the circles for which it was intended, but a diplomat of 
his experience could scarcely have excluded at least the possibility of its finding its 
way to the press—which is what in fact happened. 

Most historians who refer to the episode express understandable amazement 
at the imprudence of the letter, and ask how even a man of the limited perspectives 
of Merry del Val could risk so much in defence of the outworn theory of the Temporal 
Power. His action in fact becomes intelligible only when the question of prestige 
and the projected Delcassé interview are taken into account. He then appears not 
as the defender of a theory which he as well as anyone knew had no hope of realiza- 
tion, but as one attempting to repair the damage he believed done to papal prestige 
by the double blow of Loubet’s visit and the refusal of the Delcassé interview. 

The price the Vatican had to pay for defending its prestige in this instance lies 
outside the scope of this communication. The final rupture of diplomatic relations 
with France was a result of the Dijon and Laval disputes, involving the question of 
whether the pope had the right or not to suspend bishops independently of the 
government, and had no direct connexion with the Vatican’s letter to Catholic 
nations on Loubet’s visit. The actual abolition of the Concordat and the Separation 
of Church and State in the following year were the result of a combination of 
factors, none of which could have brought it about singly. Pressure came from 
many sides—from the Socialists for whom Separation was the threshold to social 
reform, from anti-clericals who wanted it for its own sake, and from Combes’s 
enemies among the Gauche Radicale and the Union Démocratique who thought it 
would prove Combes’s undoing. Both Combes and Rouvier were personally 
opposed to Separation, but Combes’s attempts to intimidate the Vatican into 
accepting his hostile interpretation of the Concordat played a considerable part in 
bringing it about. Merry del Val’s letter to Catholic nations on Loubet’s visit, 
when revealed by Jaurés in L’Humanité,'* provided the occasion for Combes to 
commit the government in principle to a parliamentary debate on Separation as 
part of his attempt to bluff the Vatican into submission—and thus in some measure 
the letter helped to hasten the Separation. Fundamentally, however, it was not so 
much the letter itself but Combes’s immoderate exploitation of it that gave it the 
significance it has in this connexion. 


#8 It is generally supposed that the text was given to Jaurés by the Prince of Monaco. 
Denys Cochin, who strongly disliked the Prince of Monaco, nevertheless doubted whether 
he was responsible—but does not disclose the name of the person he suspected. Cochin 
MSS. Letter to the Comtesse Greffuhle, 19 Jan. 1906. 
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REVIEWS 


1. Sir fames Lowther and Cumberland and Westmorland Elections, 1754-75. By 
BRIAN BonsaLL. Manchester University Press, 1960. Pp. x+161. 28s. 


On 14 December 1752, Sir James Lowther was admitted as a Fellow Commoner 
to Peterhouse at the age of seventeen years. He was to become what Porritt called 
‘the most powerful and notorious unofficial election undertaker of the period’, 
and ended as the famous ‘bad Earl’ of Lonsdale. His younger brother, Robert, 
was admitted as Fellow Commoner at Peterhouse on 9 November 1753, when he 
was fourteen; and less than nine years later the two had come into serious conflict 
with one another. Then, while representing Cumberland in the House of Commons 
(through his brother’s influence), this man, Robert, voted in 1763 against the 
government on the Wilkes question, and insisted that it was ‘my duty. . .to give 
a free vote according to the best of my judgment’. He was compelled to surrender 
his seat and spent the rest of his life in almost complete obscurity. 

It was James who had all the luck, inheriting from his father, when he was nine, 
from the third Viscount Lonsdale when he was fifteen, and from the wealthy Sir 
James Lowther of Whitehaven four years later; then, a year after that, acquiring 
the Whitehaven estates themselves through the death of the co-heir who was only 
twenty-eight. The great magnates of the region had come into a bad period, 
partly through conflicts with their tenants, but chiefly because in 1758 there was 
a new earl of Carlisle only ten years of age, and in 1763 a new earl of Egremont 
who was only twelve. The new duke of Portland in 1762 was twenty-three but was 
living in Nottinghamshire and not yet interested in the north. James knew how 
to improve his good fortune—bought burgages in Cockermouth and put an end to 
the considerable interest which the earl of Egremont had had there; also captured 
the main offices in Carlisle and secured the appointment of a Dean who, henceforward, 
acted as his chief agent in the city. He influenced the disposal of minor offices, 
especially as one of his nominees for Parliament, Charles Jenkinson (like another 
one, John Robinson, later) rose high in the Treasury, while his uncle sat at the 
Customs Board. He became Lord Lieutenant, etc. in both counties. In 1761—at 
just the useful moment—he married Bute’s eldest daughter. 

Dr Bonsall’s interest in Sir James Lowther is a specialized one. He is not con- 
cerned to produce a study or a portrait, and tells us less than some of his predecessors 
about the human side, merely repeating that the man was capricious and tyrannical. 
He does not enable us to judge whether the Rockingham Memoirs (11, 70-2) were 
right when they described Lowther’s ‘thorough contempt for modern refinements’: 
‘Grass grew in the neglected approaches to his mansion. If he had occasion to go 
from Lowther to Penrith, it would be in a rusty old coach, drawn by fine, but un- 
trimmed, horses... .In some years of his life, he resisted the payment of all bills.’ 
He does not tell us whether Horace Walpole was right when he said (Memoirs, 
III, 103) that Lowther ‘treated the Favourite’s own daughter, a very amiable woman, 
but hardly’. Dr Bonsall, in fact, is not interested in personalities and, for any notes 
on these, refers easily to the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Again, he is not interested in social or economic history—not intending to provide 
an account like the one (so packed with incident and illustration) which Professor 
Hughes has produced for north-east England—not anxious to examine the source 
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of Lowther power, the economic development of the Whitehaven region, in the 
way that Professor Ashton might have done. He is not concerned with the politics 
or policies of government, and does not take a chapter of local history and try to 
see how it dovetails into national history, in the way that Mr Styles can do so skil- 
fully. His book is about elections, and he examines even these from a specialized 
point of view—he is interested in the operations that can be recovered from numerous 
sets of private papers. The first third of his volume describes the development of 
Lowther’s power in terms of electioneering practices and successes, until in 1761 
the man secures, not all ten, but no less than eight, of the seats for Cockermouth, 
Appleby, Carlisle, Cumberland and Westmorland. 

Because Lowther, by the age of twenty-seven, had overreached himself, the 
independent freeholders summoned the duke of Portland to their aid, and the 
resulting duel occupies the middle section of the book. According to a report 
printed by Winstanley (Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition, 216 n.), Lowther 
said that he ‘would at any time spend twenty thousand pounds to make the Duke 
of Portland spend fifteen, for I know that I can hold out longer than he’. The sen- 
sational feature of the conflict was the attempt to dispossess Portland of the Forest 
of Inglewood and the Socage of the Manor of Carlisle, which Lowther discovered 
not to have been included in William ITI’s grant to the first duke. It has always been 
felt that Lowther undertook this particular suit not for the sake of the property 
itself but because of the electioneering interests which were involved in it. Ferguson, 
following Adolphus, had denied this, however, while Winstanley and Turberville 
had reaffirmed it more recently without giving their evidence. Dr Bonsall provides 
the interesting documents which make the point certain; and therefore one could 
have wished that the episode had been treated in a larger way, and the whole story 
reassembled; especially as Professor Turberville (History of Welbeck Abbey, 111, 
106-35) had dealt with the matter very briefly, and used only the Welbeck MSS., 
while Dr Bonsall had the Lowther papers too. But, though this controversy was 
so much an electioneering affair—and so much the climax of his theme—he will 
not follow it where it carries him outside his ordinary technique. It may not 
matter that he does not tell us what to think of Ferguson’s assertion that the grant 
to the Portlands hit the Lowther family in 1750, and ‘probably this was the origin 
of the war between t vo families’. One could have wished him to be less 
vague, however, about ux suit, instituted by Portland in 1765, through which 
Lowther is believed to have discovered the flaw in his enemy’s title. Moreover, 
the whole episode was cleverly exploited by Portland’s political friends, whose 
evidence needs to be carefully sifted. And neither Professor Turberville nor 
Dr Bonsall leaves us with the feeling that the whole question has been overhauled, 
or that the arguments in favour of Lowther (as presented first by Adolphus, History 
of England, 1, 328-32, and later by Ferguson, Cumberland and Westmorland M.P.’s 
(1871), 130-47) have been conclusively disposed of. This is necessary, even though 
it must be agreed that Lowther was a ruthless and unscrupulous man. 

In the treatment of local politics, as such, Dr Bonsall’s book suffers from a similar 
lack of breadth. When all this current work on family wire-pulling and territorial 
interests has been completed, it will be discovered that something has been left 
out of the story—something not less important because the evidence for it is less 
tangible or less measurable. Dr Bonsall himself provides evidence of the fact, 
though (perhaps understandably) he mentions election addresses without any 
regard for their content, and (perhaps less excusably) he avoids all reference to 
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political issues, merely letting it leak out that a local electioneering pamphlet 
discussed the questions of Bute and Wilkes. When it comes even to the explanation 
of local party colours—the Yellow and the Blue—he merely refers the reader to 
Ferguson. Yet, after the election of 1768, he tells us, on p. 122: ‘Lowther himself 
had almost unlimited resources; yet the complete failure of his Cumberland cam- 
paigns had not made him realise how elections are swung by public opinion and 
popular sympathies.’ Dr Bonsall, who supplies crucial evidence on important 
points (though entangling it with indifferent material and making it difficult some- 
times for the reader to track down what was really happening), shows that Portland 
took up the conflict with Lowther in answer to the appeals of independent free- 
holders. Even in the game of eighteenth-century politics, these men knew that it 
was better to have the rivalry of two competing magnates than to be the victims of 
Lowther’s lust for monopoly. Even in that corner of England where Lowther 
brought the game itself to its highest degree of notoriety, one candidate after another 
claims support because he represents the rights of the independent freeholders. 
Such candidates may defeat Lowther himself, and their supporters are not deceived 
if Lowther uses the same terminology in his own propaganda. In the last resort, 
it was an effective public opinion which—even though it could operate only by 
appealing to Portland—checked the aggressions of Lowther, reduced his members 
in 1768 from eight to four, and showed some discontent when Portland decided on 
a political truce which for the future left ‘the petty tyrant of the north’ in regular 
command of seven seats. We cannot take our history from propaganda, but where 
propaganda is produced we must look for the opinion (or the latent opinion) to 
which it is addressed. Such opinion, even in the eighteenth century, was not confined 
to local issues—the attack on Portland’s Forest of Inglewood produced a strong 
reaction over the length and breadth of the country. These family studies of 
eighteenth-century politics are partly the result of the flood of family papers 
released in recent decades; and, though the results have been of inestimable value, 
it is always true that when research is concentrated on certain types of evidence 
the resulting history can be shown to have a character that reflects the nature of this 
evidence. When these analyses of elections have become so multiplied that the 
whole of England has been covered, we shall perhaps be able to look at ‘political 
history’ again, and turn our minds to the kind of thing that Caroline Robbins has 
been studying, or inquire into the development of political consciousness in 
eighteenth-century England. It is only then that the main problem of our time will 
be settled—namely, the question of the way in which these local and family studies 
can be geared into our general history—related to the main narrative of eighteenth- 
century politics. 

Dr Bonsall has chosen one of those localities where it was most important to 
have, amongst other things, the kind of evidence and the kind of analysis he provides. 
The last section of his book, covering the years from 1768 to 1775 is very disjointed, 
but carries us to the point at which this supporter of Bute turns against Lord North 
and becomes associated with Portland’s political friends. Henceforward he would 
go into the division-lobby in support of Wilkes, while in 1780 he presented the 
Cumberland petition (in the Yorkshire movement) accompanying it with the threat 
of a refusal to pay taxes. Dr Bonsall does not say much about his relations with 
government, but some interesting texts and remarks on pp. 141-2 show the im- 


portance of the part played by private disappointments in the political transition 
that took place. 
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It cannot be too often stressed that Horace Walpole and the earliest historians 
of George III knew intimately that ‘structure of politics’ which, after a certain 
lapse of time, the student has to recover by a great amount of intensive research. 
The historical aberrations of these writers do not have their origin in any ignorance 
of the ‘structure’, therefore, though in some matters even contemporaries may be 
mistaken in their analysis of their own system, and some features of that system 
it may never seem necessary for them to explain to one another. In any case Horace 
Walpole and his successors would often be inaccurate in points of detail, and it is 
interesting (while on any given occasion it may be important) to have the details 
put quite straight. Horace Walpole said that Portland’s electoral victories in the 
north-west in 1768 cost him £40,000; Turberville, using the Welbeck papers, says 
‘much more than £30,000’; Dr Bonsall, using the same papers, says ‘about 
£20,000’, though he does not absolutely convince us that he has taken everything 
into account. Walpole was wrong (if one chooses to take the gossip of a letter- 
writer as literally as all that); but the important thing is that both Turberville and 
Dr Bonsall (though without showing us their reasons) believe that the conflict 
crippled the duke of Portland financially. It is here, perhaps, that Horace Walpole 
scores; for, before the elections had taken place—already in October 1767—the 
cost to the duke was the point that he put his finger on. It matters little if he was 
wrong once again in the amount which he specified, especially, as, this time, he 
explicity tells us that (as we might have known) the figure was based on hearsay. 


H. BUTTERFIELD 


2. The Age of the Democratic Revolution. A political history of Europe and America, 
1760-1800. Vol. 1, The Challenge. By R. R. PALMER. Princeton University Press ; 
Oxford University Press, 45s. 


The age of Enlightenment in Europe is not an age that greatly interested English- 
speaking historians in the first half of the twentieth century. Since the end of the 
Second World War, however, particularly in America, it has been coming into 
fashion, and the reason is clear. The assumptions of enlightened thinking on social 
and political questions, and the kind of government to which these assumptions 
led, are now seen as among the specific characteristics of western civilization. For 
the most fundamental of the beliefs of enlightened thinkers was the belief in the 
dignity of man, and in freedom of speech, the press and association as a necessary 
corollary of it; and it was this way of looking at things, directly opposed as it was 
to the notions current at the time, that inspired the revolutionary movements 
against arbitrary power and in favour of the civil liberties, constitutional govern- 
ment and representative assemblies. 

All this is now a platitude, but it is difficult to give life and body to it because the 
effects of the Enlightenment in eighteenth-century Europe have never been com- 
prehensively described. They have been described in French and English in many 
studies relating to the social and political scenes in France. Much less, however, has 
been written about the other countries, and what writing exists is for the greater 
part in languages which English-speaking people cannot understand. Thus in the 
English-speaking world phenomena that were common to most of Europe are often 
thought of as peculiar to France. 

It is this situation which Professor Palmer sets out to remedy, and he proposes 
to remedy it by, as he says, bringing ‘all the national histories together’ (that is, 
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all the historical studies on the period written in the various countries) and producing 
a work of ‘what we have come to know as historical synthesis’. 

It might, however, well be asked what those who speak of historical synthesis 
think that they mean by it. If synthesis is understood to be the putting together of 
bits and pieces in such a way as to form a coherent whole, then all respectable 
historical writing is synthetic (as well as analytical); if it is understood (as it some- 
times is when applied to works of history) to mean that the writer’s sources are 
secondary authorities, even so most historical writing today is necessarily synthetic 
to some extent since there are few historical fields that are still virgin soil. At first 
sight, therefore, it is not clear what Professor Palmer has in mind when he makes this 
claim, but it becomes clearer as one proceeds. Synthesis to Professor Palmer is 
apparently Henry James’s ‘figure in the carpet’—the single unifying idea or vision. 

Professor Palmer’s vision is a vision of what caused not only the French Revo- 
lution but all the other revolutions, or attempted revolutions, that occurred round 
about the same time; and he sees the cause in the power of what he calls the ‘con- 
stituted bodies’ and the opposition they provoked. 

By the ‘constituted bodies’ Professor Palmer means the Estates, the town 
oligarchies and other institutions of government (for example, the French Parle- 
ments) in which groups of people, owing their office to inheritance or co-option, had 
entrenched themselves. He calls these people, and shows that contemporaries called 
them, the ‘aristocrats’, even when, as sometimes happened, they were not nobles. 
In the monarchies he shows that they were opposed from above by the rulers, and 
that everywhere they were sooner or later opposed from below by the ‘democrats’. 

Professor Palmer uses the word democrat in an unusual sense, but in a sense 
which he shows was generally current at the time. A democrat was a person who 
wanted ‘delegation of authority and removable officials’; who wanted to destroy 
‘privilege’; who upheld the new ideas of a common citizenship and the sovereignty 
of the people against the old ideas of a hierarchical society and the Stdndestaat. 
Professor Palmer finds that belief in democracy in this sense was the dominant idea 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, and he sees it as the essence of the 
Enlightenment. 

He describes the course of the struggle between the ‘constituted bodies’ and their 
opponents in America and in all the major powers of Europe, England included. 
He also describes it in various other places—in Ireland, Switzerland, Holland, 
Sweden, Poland and Belgium. He examines the current political ideas, and the 
ideas of a number of outstanding political thinkers, in Europe and America, and 
everywhere he finds the same order of ideas and the same pattern of events unfolding. 

Everywhere he observes that the constituted bodies were becoming more ex- 
clusive ; everywhere he observes that they came under attack from kings and demo- 
crats; everywhere in Europe (though not in America) he notes that they triumphed 
over their enemies and staged an aristocratic reaction until the Revolution disposed 
of them in France, together with the monarchy which it had driven into alliance 
with them. 

This is an impressive exposition, well documented and much of it true beyond 
dispute. The book is undeniably an important work; it is the product of an unusually 
well-stocked and distinguished mind. By its range of knowledge, the illuminating 
nature of many of the ideas and the clarity and elegance of much of the writing, it 
must make most reviewers feel humble. Nevertheless, at the same time it must make 
most reviewers feel uncomfortable, for the project has plainly not succeeded. 
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This is not surprising. Professor Paimer’s field is a very wide one, extending 
over the whole of Christian Europe and North America. More has been written on 
it than can easily be absorbed by a single mind and yet there are still a great many 
gaps. In such circumstances the search for a unifying principle is singularly apt to 
come to grief. It will do so if the principle is inexactly formulated and cannot be 
made to fit the facts; or if closer investigation reveals that the facts invalidate the 
principle; or if, though the writer avoids both these pitfalls, the order of facts he 
studies is only one of several, so that while he supposes that he is providing a general 
explanation he is only providing a partial one, and is labelling as prime causes 
events which a wider knowledge or a less prejudiced approach might suggest were 
only secondary. 

In the main one cannot complain that Professor Palmer’s thesis cannot be applied 
to the facts or that the facts contradict it. On occasions, it is true, these things do 
happen, particularly in the parts of the book concerned with England. Professor 
Palmer starts with so strong a prejudice against Sir Lewis Namier’s view of English 
history in the eighteenth century that he evidently has not been able to bring 
himself to read Sir Lewis’s works. Asa result he can imagine George III as inspired 
with the same notions about the nobility as were held by reforming monarchs on 
the continent, which is clearly inexact to say the least. He also makes mistakes of 
fact. For example, he says that George brought about the resignations of Pitt and 
Newcastle, whereas Pitt resigned of his own free will, in circumstances that would 
have probably been no different even if George II had still been alive, and New- 
castle, who for decades had made a habit of resigning whenever he felt himself 
insulted, merely had his resignation accepted. George, moreover, later did his 
best to get each of them back. 

Though England, however, does not conform to Professor Palmer’s pattern as 
clearly as he supposes, it does conform to a considerable extent; and in the other 
countries (or at least in all of them where the present reviewer has enough knowledge 
to judge) the pattern Professor Palmer sees clearly exists. Of the three pitfalls, in 
fact, which beset synthesizers of Professor Palmer’s kind, though he occasionally 
stumbles on the edge of each, it is only the third into which he falls. He has been 
so much obsessed by the struggle over the ‘constituted bodies’ that he has apparently 
convinced himself there is nothing significant in European history in the second 
half of the eighteenth century except this, or at any rate nothing else relevant to 
the collapse of the ancien régime. 

For if he did not believe something of this sort he would not be able to maintain, 
as he does on the title-page, that he has written a political history of Europe and 
America in the last forty years of the eighteenth century. Nor would he be able to 
maintain, as he does in the preface, that his work is ‘an attempt at a comparative 
constitutional history of Western civilisation at the time of the French and American 
revolutions’, even though he adds that ‘“‘constitutional” is to be understood in 
a broad sense, without much emphasis on formal provisions...’. He can only 
make these assertions because he can dismiss as irrelevant most of the commonly 
accepted subject-matter of political and constitutional history—for example, the 
functions and workings of institutions, the characters of rulers, the causes and results 
of war in a particularly warlike age. 

Thus unless one bears these peculiarities in mind the work may easily mislead. 
It is likely to do so not, in the main, because what Professor Palmer says is wrong, 
but because he claims to be doing something which he is not doing, because this is 
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not immediately apparent, and because in consequence the hurried or unsophisti- 
cated reader may assume that a case has been made when it has not. Professor 
Palmer proves that ‘constituted bodies’ of comparable types existed everywhere 
in Europe in the eighteenth century and everywhere experienced comparable 
vicissitudes; what he does not prove or even attempt to argue, but nevertheless 
invites the reader to assume, is that here is the ultimate explanation of all the 
revolutionary disturbances. 

No one, however, can have a right to this opinion who has not weighed it up 
against the alternative opinions, and there are many of them. There are those, for 
example, who see the outbreak of the Revolution as due, wholly or largely, to 
economic and financial causes, but Professor Palmer does not deal with these. 
Other people have found other kinds of explanations. Napoleon, for instance, 
reflecting on the problem which preoccupies Professor Palmer, once observed: 
‘to what should one attribute the fall of the Bourbons? It dates from Rossbach’. 
Napoleon, that is, attributed the Revolution primarily not, as Professor Palmer does, 
to the ‘deeply wounded self-respect’ of the people to whom the hierarchical society 
of the ancien régime accorded an inferior status, but to military disaster caused by 
totally inadequate leadership. There were Prussians after 1806 who found a similar 
explanation for Jena which brought down the ancien régime in Prussia. Field- 
Marshal Von Boyen, for example, the friend and collaborator of Scharnhorst who 
succeeded him as War Minister, held views about the ‘constituted bodies’ similar 
to Professor Palmer’s. Nevertheless he saw them as only one manifestation of the 
ancien régime, of which another, more immediately dangerous to the state, was 
hereditary, absolute and arbitrary monarchy. Government of this sort, he believed, 
as did Stein and the other reformers, was by its very nature incapable of producing 
the talents and efficiency required for the proper ordering of national affairs. 

Whatever may be said for these and other explanations of the collapse of the 
ancien régime, they at least deserve to be considered by someone who makes Pro- 
fessor Palmer’s claims to comprehensiveness. Professor Palmer, however, only 
deals incidentally if at all with the orders of facts on which they are based. Being 
concerned with only one of the symptoms of decay in the ancien régime he thus 
cannot be said to afford much help to those who would like to trace a sequence of 
cause and effect in ‘the struggle accumulating in Europe’. If his purpose was to 
reveal the figure in the carpet he has failed through failing to produce a construction 
wide enough to deserve the name of a carpet at all. 

It is true that he can hardly be blamed for this since the task he set himself may 
well have been impossible. Wise people, however, who cannot afford a carpet are 
content to furnish their house with rugs. If Professor Palmer had proceeded on 
similar assumptions he would have written an admirable book. Even as things are, 
and in spite of the mistakes and inconsistencies into which his exaggerated claims 
have led him, he has written a much better book than most of those who find it easy 
to criticize him could have managed to write themselves. It must certainly be one 
of the most illuminating books on the ancien régime to have appeared in English. 


B. BEHRENS 
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3. Radical and Working Class Politics: A Study of Eastern Australia, 1850-1910. 
By RopertT GOLLAN. Melbourne University Press; London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 35s. 


Students of British political history are likely to find much of interest in the parallels 
between the development of radicalism and the labour movement in their own 
country and in Australia. Mr Gollan’s book, describing the process of evolution of 
politics in Victoria and New South Wales, affords a useful opportunity for estab- 
lishing mutual influences, comparisons and occasionally contrasts in these processes. 

In general, the emergence of labour as a political force in Australia took place in 
advance of similar events in Britain. The colonies obtained manhood suffrage a 
generation before it was achieved in the home country, and the absence of a heredi- 
tary aristocracy removed an important restraining influence upon the advance of 
democracy. Nor was the working class fragmented by a heterogeneous immigration 
as it was in the United States : the overwhelming majority of Australia’s population in 
the nineteenth century was from either Britain or Ireland. Consequently, it was only 
infrequently that social legislation had to wait upon the precedent of Westminster : 
more often, the initiative was taken in Australia or New Zealand, so that the leaders 
of the British labour movement increasingly looked to the Antipodes for their 
inspiration. The first labour parties and the first Labour governments were attained, 
not in Britain, but on the other side of the globe. 

Yet there were significant differences between the evolution of British and 
Australasian labour politics. The power of the ‘caucus’ has little parallel in Britain, 
whatever the power of the party conference may be; and the association of the 
Australian and New Zealand labour movements with nationalism in those countries 
and with the campaigns for fiscal protection has no parallel at home. American 
influences came across the Pacific with even greater force than across the Atlantic: 
the Knights of Labor, the I.W.W., Henry George, Edward Bellamy and the 
De Leonites all figure more prominently in the story than we are accustomed to 
know them. Finally, the strength of the Irish element in the Australian population 
has given a twist to Australian politics which is distinctively different from what 
we are used to in most parts of Britain. 

Mr Gollan’s book is not, unfortunately, written with the grace of a Hancock; 
nor does it exploit these themes of external influence and comparison as success- 
fully as one might hope after reading some of the recent work published in the 
Australian historical and political journals. But we must be grateful to him for 
a comprehensive survey of the main lines of democratic development in Australia— 
a survey which has not previously existed in compact and up-to-date form. 


HENRY PELLING 


4. British Intervention in Malaya, 1867-1877. By C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON. 
Singapore: University of Malaya Press (Distributors, Oxford University Press), 
1960. Pp. xx +384. 10 maps, index. 45s. 


The history of Malaya has hitherto been written almost exclusively by amateurs, 
that is to say by civil servants and others engaged in the administration of the 
country. The single exception of note was British Malaya 1824-1867, by L. A. Mills, 
published in 1926. It is only now that professional historians are taking over the 
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task. British Policy in the Malay Archipelago, by Nicholas Tarling, 1960, was the 
first of the new kind of histories to appear, and it has been closely followed by the 
present work. 

The disadvantages under which the amateur historians (Crawfurd, Newbold, 
Logan, Swettenham, Clifford, etc.) laboured was that they were usually writing 
about events in which they had been personally involved and (in the words on the 
dust-cover of the present book) their writings are ‘as much personal reminiscence 
as history’. They were also handicapped by insufficient access to official and other 
papers, many of which were in London and out of their reach. And to these 
difficulties must be added the limitation on their leisure imposed by their duties, 
and also, in many cases, the lack of the professional historian’s training. Neverthe- 
less, some of them (such as Winstedt and Linehan) wrote of periods before their own 
with suitable perspective and objectivity. 

The great advantage these amateurs enjoyed, on the other hand, was long 
residence in Malaya, a knowledge of its languages, and a close acquaintance with 
its peoples and their customs which gave them a special insight into their subject 
so that their writings generally have an ‘organic’ as opposed to an ‘academic’ feel. 

The book under review is the first volume to be published of the Malayan 
Historical Studies. This is to be a series of about twelve histories and historical 
monographs from the earliest recorded times down to 1957. ‘ The order of publication 
will follow no chronological order, nor would an exact sequence be possible.’ 

Since Professor Parkinson’s pilot volume deals with a late period, his Introduction 
does not provide the background requisite for the study of Malayan history as a 
whole but begins with the situation c. 1867-74 on the eve of British intervention 
in the Malay States. It relies on the standard authorities, on the Malayan archives, 
and on the files preserved in the Public Record Office in London. The author’s 
approach is clearly conditioned by his earlier studies of the Far East which were 
concerned with British trade and navigation. It is, therefore, as an extension of 
British trading activity that the story develops. Thus the emphasis is ‘external’ 
rather than ‘internal’, but there are some illuminating peeps into ministerial policy 
in Britain and into the characters of Colonial Ministers (such as Carnarvon) which 
were absent from previous books on Malaya. 

Professor Parkinson’s own attitude to the events he describes is somewhat 
ambivalent. He is obviously an ‘imperialist’ in the sense of regarding British 
intervention in Malaya as historically inevitable and desirable and he believes that 
the motives both of the cabinet at home and of the administrators on the spot were 
basically just. But (he adds) ‘If the aims were pure, the means were not’. Thus, 
while he gives the British actors in the piece the credit due to their generosity and 
humanity, they are shown also as being actuated in the event by personal ambition 
and a desire for glory. Governor Ord appears as a popinjay and Governors Clarke 
and Jervois are represented as unscrupulously intriguing to circumvent their 
instructions and the home government’s policy of non-intervention and to create 
situations in which intervention was inevitable. In this they were invariably en- 
couraged—in fact, relentlessly prodded—by the local merchants, jingoists to a man, 
who wanted Britain to annex the whole of Malaya in one swallow so that they might 
profit from the consequent expansion of trade and industry. Nevertheless, they 
had (says Professor Parkinson) ‘more than economic reasons for desiring to see their 

customers at peace’. The British government’s real objection to intervention was 
that it cost money, and at this time no ‘glittering prizes’ of rubber or even of 
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tin were yet on the horizon to promise indirect recoupment to the British taxpayer 
for his military outlay. But sometimes it seems that the author exercises undue 
ingenuity in devising base and worldly motives for his actors when the situation 
itself provides a colourable justification for their conduct. He subjects them, too, 
to many sly digs of a cynically humorous nature. 

The author has incurred the strong criticism of Sir Richard Winstedt for ‘in- 
numerable misspellings of the names of places and persons’ and ‘lack of knowledge 
of Malay history and customs’.! ‘It is legitimate and desirable [says Sir Richard} 
that obsolete spellings should be preserved in quotations, but the ignoring of the 
uniform system of romanized Malay which it took the Malayan Education Depart- 
ment forty years to introduce is indefensible.’ And to this charge might be added 
another regarding the Chinese romanization which is almost equally inconsistent 
(e.g. in the text, Hai San, p. 75, and Hysan, p. 77 refer to the same secret society). 
The student of Malay history conversant only with the standard spellings may be 
held up (though not defeated) by Quedah for Kedah, Eam Tuan and variants 
for Yang Di-pertuen Besar, pangallon for pangkalan etc., but this shortcoming 
could be remedied in a future edition by providing a table of obsolete spellings and 
their standard equivalents. 

But one should not expect too much from a single author. If Professor Parkinson 
had been a better orientalist he might well have been a worse historian of what, 
after all, was essentially a British operation. His book is well constructed, adds 
considerably to our knowledge, is written in a very readable siyie, and will be 
indispensable to future students of Malayan history. VICTOR PURCELL 


5. The Fall of Parnell, 1890-91. By F. S. L. Lyons. Routledge and Kegan Paul 
Ltd, 1960. Pp. xii+362. Bibliography and index. 42s. 


To merit a full-scale biographical study of one year of his life a man must possess 
either outstanding qualities of greatness or be the central figure in some memorable 
historic drama played out in that brief period of time. In this book Charles Stewart 
Parnell has been accorded that rare distinction on both counts. None will be dis- 
posed to question the justification on the second, though on the first Mr Lyons’s 
analysis may sow doubts where they did not exist before. In effect he asks us to 
take Parnell’s stature largely on trust, as something already recognized by friend and 
foe alike. He reminds us that Gladstone thought Parnell ‘the most remarkable man 
I ever met’, that Asquith considered him one of the three or four great men of the 
century and that even Chamberlain, however deep his mistrust, did not question 
his calibre. Yet this is something that would not necessarily impress itself upon the 
reader of this book. He could hardly fail to be struck, though he might not always 
be attracted, by Parnell’s astuteness, by a courage that in a desperate position had 
the single-mindedness of the dedicated or the unbalanced, or to be moved by last 
gestures of greatness as when Parnell, his hair and beard ruffled, a bandage over an 
eye injured in an electoral demonstration against him, returned from disastrous 
defeat in the Kilkenny by-election and, passing the building in College Green 
where Grattan’s Parliament had sat, flung out his arm and without speaking pointed 
to it, the watching crowd responding with a deep roar of applause. But what is 
lacking here is that sense of a powerful and relentless mind consistently applied 


1 In a review in Malaya (Aug. 1960). 
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to a great constructive purpose, so brilliantly conveyed in Dr Conor Cruise O’ Brien’s 
analysis of ‘the Chief’ in the heyday of his power. This study is rather of a political 
gambler of uncertain stature on the brink of ruin. To that extent, and that extent 
only, Mr Lyons pays the price of epilogue. 

Yet it is a very important epilogue which throws light on the nature of Irish- 
Liberal relations and explains how the legend of the ‘Lost Leader’ was sown in 
Ireland. Mr Lyons has brought industry and a finely critical scholarship to the 
telling of a story so dramatic that he seems fearful at times lest he, too, be carried 
away in its emotional wake. It is a story that has often been told before, but nowhere 
in a detailed narrative which uses the evidence now available to place in relation 
one to another events which are familiar, at least in outline, and matters about 
which hitherto there has been speculation but little exact knowledge. This compre- 
hensive review in Mr Lyons’s hands is thoroughly rewarding even when reasonably 
well-known ground is being traversed again. Thus he adds to our understanding 
of the circumstances in which Gladstone’s letter on the leadership was written and, 
more important, published, and with almost startling freshness he brings out the 
superb quality of Parnell’s chairmanship in Committee Room 15—his refusal to 
accept a motion deposing him, the coolness with which he presided throughout so 
that, as Sexton remarked, an intelligent foreigner entering the room would have 
imagined that the whole party was being tried for adultery with Parnell as judge, 
and that triumphant conclusion, as the majority left in despair, ‘Gentlemen we have 
won. Although our ranks are reduced...I hold this chair still’. But the original 
and indispensable part of this study is to be found in its account, first, of the little- 
known discussions between the anti-Parnellites and the Liberal leadership ; secondly, 
of the tangled negotiations between some of the anti-Parnellites, the Irish in America 
and Parnell himself seeking a compromise on the leadership question and culminating 
in meetings at Boulogne (of which a detailed reconstruction appears for the first 
time in this book), and finally, of the nature and course of the tragic struggle 
between the two sections of the party in Ireland when no arrangement between 
them could be contrived. 

The author has drawn on a wide range of source material, including the papers 
of Irish leaders such as Dillon, Harrington, O’Brien and Gill, the last named being 
perhaps especially valuable for his purpose, and on the English side notably those 
of Gladstone, Granville and Harcourt—the sharpness of Harcourt’s revulsion after 
the divorce case not only from Parnell, but also from Home Rule, being one 
significant factor in subsequent Irish-Liberal relations. Indeed it is no small tribute 
to the skill and comprehensiveness of Mr Lyons’s reconstruction that the points 
on which one feels sufficient evidence is lacking for a full explanation of what hap- 
pened are not political but personal. From the outset Parnell’s health is a matter 
of contemporary comment and a medical analysis might assist in a fuller under- 
standing of his actions. And though Mr Lyons examines the considerations which 
had a bearing on the timing of the divorce case, one would like to know more— 
though one probably never will—of the thoughts and the influence, if any, of 
Mrs O’Shea, the sister after all of an English Field-Marshal, on Parnell’s last 
campaign with its denunciation of the Liberal alliance, and the threats of un- 
constitutional action implicit in its appeals to the ‘hillside men’. 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 
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